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utter disregard of the chartered rights of the compa iy, 
which he said he considered “as a bugbear, only fit to 
intimidate children.” He even advised their violation, 
as the primary step to all reform in the administration 
of India. 

No individual distinguished himself more throughout 
the whole progress of these interesting proceedings than 
Sheridan, whose matchless endowments of mind, equally 
adapted to contests of wit or of argument, and ever un- 
der the control of imperturbable temper, enabled him to 
extend valuable assistance to the minister. But neither 
was Fox wanting to himself or to his friends. On the 
contrary, performing every function of a general and of 
a private soldier; combating in the front'ranks ; leaving 
no charge unrepelled, no insinuation unnoticed, no ar- 
gument unrefuted, he filled with astonishment, as well 
as with admiration, even those who thought themselves 
best able to appreciate the magnitude and extent of his 
parliamentary talents. After defending his bill from the 
severe attacks of Pitt, he did not disdain or omit to an- 
swer the allegations made by various members of inferior 
weight. ‘To Powis, to Scott, to Dundas, and even to 
Martin, he severally directed the most pointed replies, 
calculated to justify him, not only as a minister but in 
his individual and moral capacity. Determined on car- 
rying through the bill, without a moment’s delay ; appre- 
hensive of new obstacles arising every hour within as 
well as without the walls of the house, and seeming to 
regard parliament es convoked, not for the purpose of 
deliberation, but of decision, he refused to postpone the 
measure even for a single night. Vainly Scott adjured 
him, in the language of Desdemona to Othello, « Kill 
me not to night, my lord! let me live but one day !” 

‘The secretary never relaxed his exertions, till, having 
surmounted all opposition, he carried up the bill, accom- 
panied by a vast number of his adherents, who partici- 
pated in his success, to the bar of the house of peers: 
Its passage through that assembly being already secured, 
as he justly conceived, on solid grounds, the measure 
seemed apparently to be placed beyond the reach of 
fortune. 

But, with the arrival of the East India bill in the 
house of lords, terminated nevertheless the prosperous 
career of ministers. ‘The king, whose opinions and 
wishes, however they might have been suspected by or 
even known to a few persons, were not as yet publicly 
divulged, or clearly ascertained, now coming forward, as 
the urgency of the occasion seemed to demand, commu- 
nicated through authentic channels his utter disapproba- 
tion of the measure. Lord Temple, though one of the 
first individuais thus authorised, formed by no means 
the sole or exclusive medium through which the royal 
pleasure was so signified and circulated. Very little 
time, in fact, remained to the sovereign, if he desired to 
avert the impending misfortune. For the secretary of 
state, who seems to have been well aware that as soon 
as the measure was felt and understood it would excite 
universal alarm, had betimes secured such a majority in 
the upper house, and must speedily have left to the 
crown no possible means of relief, except one scarcely 

known to the British constitution since the revolution of 
1688, namely, a refusal of the royal assent to the bill, 
after its passage through both houses of parliament. In 
this critical juncture, his majesty caused such arguments 
or expostulations to be offered to many members of the 
house of lords, spiritual as well as temporal; and the 
necessity of resistance was so strongly depictured by his 
emissaries as to overturn all Fox’s machinery in an in- 
stant. Proxies given to the minister were suddenly 
revoked ; and after first leaving the administration in a 
minority of eight, upon the question of adjournment, 
the bill itself was, subsequently rejected two days later, 

on the 17th of December, by nineteen votes. One hun- 
dred and seventy-one peers voted on the occasion, either 
in person or by proxy; a prodigious attendance, if we 
consider the limited numbers of the British peerage at 
that time. 

The archbishops of Canterbury and of York Jed the 
way, though the former prelate, whose connections, po- 


litical and matrimonial, seemed to connect him with the | 


“ coalition,” had been previously regarded as a firm sup- 
porter of the measure. Nor can it excite surprise, that 
all those noble individuals without exception, who oc- 
cupied situations in the royal household, or near the 
king’s person, should, without fastidiously hesitating, 
give the example of tergiversation. 


votes how vast is the personal influence of the sovereign, 
when strenuously exerted, over the members of the up- 
per house of parliament. The Prince of Wales, who, 
when it was moved to adjourn on the 15th, had voted in 
person with the administration, having received a notifi- 
cation of his father’s disapprobation of the East India 
bill, absented himself on the second division, when that 
measure was finally rejected. Lord Rivers, one of the 





lords of the king’s bedchamber, who had given his vote 
by proxy to the “coalition” on the first question, with- 
drew it on the second division, as did the earls of Hard- 
wicke and of Egremont. Lord Stormont, though, as 
being a member of the cabinet and president of the 
council, he had personally supported the bill on the 
15th, yet voted on the other side forty-eight nours afler- 
wards. His uncle, the Earl of Mansfield, who was sup- 
posed to have influenced him in this determination, 
exhibited the same example. Both were present in the 
first division as supporters of the measure, and both 
appeared in the house as enemies to it, when thrown out 
on the 17th of December. The Earl of Oxford, one of 
his majesty’s most ancient servants, who had been near 
his person more than twenty years, in the capacity of a 
lord of the bedchamber, having been induced to support 
the “coalition” by his proxy on the 15th, sent it to the 
opposite side, on the subsequent division. Fox and 
Burke, together with many of their warmest adherents, 
who during the progress of the first debate had remain- 
ed on the steps of the throne, in order, by their presence, 
to encourage their friends in the upper house, had the 
mortification to witness the defeat experienced on that 
evening ; a defeat which served as a warning of its final 
destiny. 

The debates which took place in the upper house, on 
the two questions of adjournment and of rejection, how- 
ever inferior an interest they excited, when compared 
with the discussions that agitated the house of commons 
on the same subject, yet strongly arrested national atten- 
tion. Lord Thurlow, after reprobating the bill, and 
treating with contemptuous ridicule the reports of the 
“select committee,” on which defective or erroneous 
foundations the pretended necessity for the measure 
rested; declared that, “if it passed, the king would in 
fact tak» the diadem from his own head, and place it on 
the head of Mr. Fox.” In more intemperate language, 
scarcely befitting so dignified an assembly, the Earl of 
Abingdon, a nobleman of very eccentric character, and 
restrained by no forms in expressing his abhorrence of 
a coalition which had given birth to this political mon- 


ster, qualified Charles James Fox by name, as “a | 


mountebank secretary of state, accustomed formerly to 
ascend the stages at Covent Garden and at Westminster 
Hall, from which he harangued the mob; but now call- 
ing himself the minister of the people, though animated 


by the criminal ambition of Cromwell, and aiming at | 


regal power.’ THe even accused the secretary with ex- 
ceeding in violence, by his seizure of the East India 
Company’s charter, the worst acts of those tyrants, 
Charles the Second and his brother James. With great 
pertinacity the Duke of Richmond pointed out the in- 


justice of the measure; nor did the ties of consanguinity | 


that connected him with Fox, prevent him from severely 
arraigning the recent grant of a pension of one thou- 


sand pounds a year, made to Sir William Gordon, in | 


order, by vacating his seat for Portsmouth, to enable 


government to introduce Mr. Erskine into the house of | 


commons at this critical juncture. 


Unsolicited, and un- | 


connected with party, Lord Camden entered his strong | 


protest against such an infraction of all law, by bring- 


ing forward an act, not of regulation, but of rapacious | 


confiscation. 
Mjnisters, thus assailed, if they exhibited the talents, 





by no means displayed the energies, exerted by their 


They abandoned | 
ministers, and joined the crown, manifesting by their | 


opponents. Lord Loughborough, on whom devolved 
the principal weight of defending the government, found 
himself ill supported in that attempt. The speaker, 
Lord Mansfield, voted indeed with administration on the 
question of adjournment, but remained altogether silent, 
and extended no active assistance. Conscious that his 
colleagues had lost the confidence of the king, the Duke 
of Portland alluded with warmth, in the course of de- 
bate, to Lord Temple’s recent audience of the sovereign, 
which he denounced as a violation of the constitution. 
But that nobleman avowing the fact, and justifying it 
as the privilege of an hereditary counsellor of the crown, 
to offer advice, called on the duke to bring forward 
against him a specific charge. Lord Shelburne, though 
he once, I believe, attended in his place, took no part 
whatever in the discussions, nor ever voted on the ques- 
tion, either in person or by proxy—a line of conduct 
which, when we consider that he had been expelled from 
power by the “coalition,” only a few months earlier, 
opened a wide field for political speculation, on the mo. 
tives of his silence or secession. 

It will be readily admitted, that if we try the conduct 
of Georgethe Third, in personally interposing to influ- 
ence the debates, and to render himself master of the 
deliberations of the upper house, by the spirit of our 
constitution, as fixed since the expulsion of James the 
Second, it appears at first sight subversive of every 
principle of political freedom. Such an ill-timed and 
imprudent interference had in fact laid the foundation 
of all the misfortunes of Charles the First. But the 
same line of conduct, which in 1641 excited general 
indignation, in 1783 awakened no sentiment of national 
condemnation. On the contrary, the king’s position 
being perfectly understvod, the impossibility of his extri- 
cation from the ministerial toils wound about him, 
appeared so clearly demonstrated, unless by a decided 
personal effort to arrest the bill, that the country at large 
affixed its sanction to the act. There were, neverthe- 
less, it must be admitted, many individuals who thought 
that the royal disapprobation should have been earlier 
signified, and who inclined to accuse the king of some- 
thing like duplicity or deception in his treatment of ad- 
ministration. We must however candidly allow, that he 
was not bound to observe any measures of scrupulous 
delicacy with men who had entered his cabinet 
violence, who held him in bondage, and who meditafed 
to render that bondage perpetual. Nor was it easy for 
him to discover and to detect, by the force of his own 
intellect, without legal assistance, the invasions on his 
independence and prerogative, contained in the provisions 
of the bill, as originally submitted to him, till they were 
exposed and made manifest by the discussions that took 
place in the house of commons. The rapidity with 
which it was carried up to the peers, and the little delay 
which Fox evidently meant it should there undergo, 
before it was presented for his concurrence, left him no 
option and very little time for action. These reasons 
exculpated and justified an interference, apparently so 
irreconcilable with the genius of the British constitution. 
A fact not generally known, but not less true, is, that 
his majesty was advised, and had taken the resolution, 
if the bill had actually passed the house of Jords, to have 
refused to it the royal assent. He would then have 
instantly changed his ministers, dissolved the parliament, 
and thrown himself for protection on his people. Those 
who have had the best opportunities of knowing his 
character, and his firmness under the most alarming or 
distressful circumstances, while sustained by the convic- 
tion of acting right, will not doubt or disbelieve the fact. 
Nor would the nation probably have condemned his con- 
duct, or have delivered hira up again into the hands of 
the “coalition.” Happily, however, the middle line 
which he adopted prevented the necessity of recurring 
to such painful extremities. 

17th December. Though Fox’s bill was thus rejected 
by the upper house, he still remained, together with 
Lord North, in possession of their respective offices, no 
change whatever in administration having yet taken 
place. Fox even delivered, as secretary of state, from 
the treasury bench, the most bitter and animated philippic 
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ever pronounced within the walls of the house of com- 
mons—in the course of which he dealt out every accu- 
sation against the sovereign, and those members of the 
house of peers, the pretorian bands, or rather the jani- 
saries, as he denominated them, who had strangled the 
measures by their sultan’s order. Nor did he hesitate 
to compare the paper entrusted by his majesty to Lord 
Temple, which had operated such injurious effects to 
the administration, with the rescript of Tiberius sent to 
the Roman senate from Caproa, for the condemnation 
of Sejanus, unheard in his defence, and without adducing 
proofs of his guilt. In classic language, and in the 
words of Juvenal, he reprobated such an interference 
as wholly subversive of the British constitution. 

Vainly, however, Mr, Pitt urged him to retire, and 
thus to anticipate his dismission from employment. 
Content with rendering the majority of the house sub- 
servient to his views, by passing various resolutions cal- 
culated to stigmatise, as destructive of the constitution, 
the late interference of the crown; and intended at the 
same time to prevent the interruption of their delibera- 
tions, by an act of prerogative, the “coalition” ministers 
refused to give in their resignation. Under these cir- 
cumstances, which called for decision, the king displayed 
noirresolution, Conscious that he had advanced too 
far to recede, either with honour or with benefit, he 
passed the whole of the 18th of December in making 
dispositions for the formation of a new cabinet; and 
finding, ata late hour of the evening, that the two secre- 
taries of state still declined to resign, he signified to 
them, by a messenger, that he had no further occasion 
for their services, They received, at the same time, 
information that a personal interview would be disagree- 
able to him—and were ordered to deliver up the seals of 
their respective departments, through the medium of the 
two under secretaries, Fraser and Napean. Mr. Fox 
immediately complied : but Lord North having deposited 
the seal of his office in the hands of his son, Colonel 
North, one of his under secretaries, who could no where 
be found for a considerable time, the king waited 
patiently at St. James’s, till it should be brought to him. 
Mr. Pollock, first clerk in Lord North’s office, who had 
already retired to rest, being called out of his bed, in 
consequence of the requisition from his majesty, went 
in search of Colonel North. After a long delay, he was 
found, and produced the seal, which being brought to 
the king about one o’clock in the morning, he delivered 
it into Lord Temple’s hands, and then returned to the 
queen’s house. 

NEW MINISTRY. 

19th December. On the ensuing day, it being indis- 
pensable to form a government with the least possible 
delay, Mr. Pitt, notwithstanding his youth, was placed 
at the head of the new cabinet, as first lord of the trea- 
sury and chancellor of the exchequer ; an instance 
without precedent in our annals, and which will proba- 
bly never be again realised! Lord Bolingbroke, then 
Mr, St. John, had indeed, under Queen Anne, been made 
secretary at war, as early in life; and we have since 
seen Lord Henry Petty, now Marquis of Lansdown, at 
about the same age, raised to the chancellorship of the 
exchequer, in 1806, after Mr. Pitt’s decease. But there 
is a wide interval from either of the above examples to 
the elevation before us. If we reflect likewise on the 
decided majority against which Pitt had. to contend in 
the house of commons, conducted by such energies and 
talents as Fox possessed, we may be tempted, on first 
consideration, to accuse him of imprudence and temerity. 
The event nevertheless proved that, in accepting employ- 
ment under all the disadvantages here enumerated, he 
had maturely weighed the peril and the consequences, 
Other impediments, no less serious, presented themselves 
in the interior of the cabinet recently formed, where 
Lord Temple insisted on the immediate dissolution of 
parliament, as a step necessary to their ministerial, if not 
even to their personal preservation. But Pitt, with con- 
summate judgment, while he retained in his own hands 
so powerful an engine, which he held suspended over 
the house of commons, abstained from using it till the 
progress of affairs should justify the interposition. Con- 
scious that no act of the royal prerogative could be more 
generally repugnant to the inclinations of the members 
of the lower house than a dissolution before they had 
sat half the period for which they had been elected, he 
resisted Lord Temple's proposition, who in consequence 

”) 


~~ 


| any distinguished talents or professional services. 
| descent from, or alliance by consanguinity with, the dukes 
| of Norfolk, notwithstanding the apparent evidence of 


immediately resigned, only three days after his appoint- 
ment—thus involving the half-formed administration in 
confusion and embarrassment, not wholly exempt even 
from some degree of ridicule and of danger. Never did 
any ministry commence its career under a more inauspi- 
cious and apparently desperate predicament, which was 
destined so long to retain possession of the reins of 
government. 

22d December. Even after Lord Temple’s resigna- 
tion, when the cabinet was at length completed, Pitt 
might be said to constitute its whole strength in one 
house, as Lord Thurlow equally did in the other assem- 
bly. The great seal was entrusted to the latter, for the 
fourth time under the reign of George the Third. Lord 
Gower, made president of the council, and the Duke of 
Rutland, who was apppointed privy seal, brought indeed 
collectively a considerable accession of parliamentary 
interest and connections; but a very scanty addition of 
eloquence, or of talents, The new secretary of state, 
Lord Sydney, and the Marquis of Carmarthen, even if 
their abilities had been of the most brilliant description, 
an assertion which assuredly could not be made with 
truth, yet were both members of the house of peers; a 
disadvantage only to be surmounted by Pitt’s taking on 
himself the whole weight of business in the house of 
commons, and thus uniting in some measure in his own 
person the defence of every department. Lord Howe, 
restored to the head of the admiralty, was readmitted 
into the cabinet, and the Duke of Richmond returned to 
the ordnance; but no mention was ever made of Lord 
Shelburne, for any place in the administration. He 
seemed to be completely extinct in the public recol- 
lection. 

Sir George Howard obtained the command of the 
forces, but neither he nor the Duke of Richmond were 
taken into the cabinet. ‘The new commander in chief, 
who had long been decorated with the order of the Bath, 
was a man universally esteemed, highly bred, and a gal- 
lant soldier; but, like Sir John Irwin, of whom I have 
had occasion to speak, he owed his military elevation 
and employments more perhaps to royal favour than to 
His 


his name, was, [| believe, not established on incontestable 
grounds. He attained, as did General Conway, not 
many years afterwards, to the rank of field marshal, a 





| in “ Dodington’s Diary,” as Earl of Middlesex. 





dignity of which the British service haa antecedently 
furnished only a few examples. For the embassy to 
Paris, the Duke of Dorset was selected by Pitt. As he 
honoured me with his friendship down to the close of 


his life, it may be naturally expected that I should say a 


few words respecting him. He was the son of Lord 
John Sackville, elder brother of Lord George, and suc- 
ceeded collaterally to the title on the demise of his uncle, 
Charles, seeond Duke of Dorset, mentioned so frequently 
The 
duke, when named ambassador to Versailles, had nearly 
attained his fortieth year. His person, if not handsome, 
was highly agreeable, the expression of his countenance 
noble and interesting, his manners soft, quiet, ingratiat- 
ing, and formed for a court, destitute of all affectation, 
but not deficient in dignity. He displayed, indeed, nei- 
ther shining parts nor superior abilities. Yet, as he 
possessed good sense, matured by knowledge of the 
world, had traveled over a considerable part of Europe, 
and had improved his understanding by an extensive 
acquaintance with mankind, he was well calculated for 
such a mission. He nourished a strong passion for all 
the fine arts, and a predilection for men of talents and 
artists; a taste which he indulged, and in the gratifica- 
tion of which he manifested that he inherited some of 
the qualities of his celebrated ancestor, Charles, Earl of 
Dorset. But the mediocrity of his estate, when con- 
trasted with his high rank, imposed limits on the libe- 
rality of his disposition. If considered as ambassador 
to France, though he could not sustain a comparison for 
diplomatic ability or strength of intellect with the Earl 
of Stair, or with the first Horace Walpole, brother of 
Sir Robert, who had represented the English sovereign 
at the courts of Louis the Fourteenth and Fifteenth, he 
might at least be regarded as equal in talents to any of 
the noblemen who had filled that office during the last 
years of George the Second, or under the reign of George 
the Third, if we except, perhaps, Lord Stormont To 
Marie Antoinette, the French queen, the Duke of Morset 





rendered himself highly acceptable, possessed her esteem, 
and enjoyed some degree of her personal favour; a cir. 
cumstance by no means unessential in his public situa. 
tion, as that princess performed a much more important 
part in the cabinet and councils of Louis the Sixteenth 
than did the two queens her immediate predecessors, 
Maria Theresa, daughter of Philip the Fourth, King of 
Spain, who espoused Louis the Fourteenth, and Maria 
Leczinska, consort of hie successor, possessed no shadow 
of political power or interest. Marie Antoinette’s pro. 
tection, aided by his connection with the Polignacs, had 
sufficed to procure for the Count d’Adhemar, at the con. 
clusion of peace, the embassy to the court of England; 
but he was a man far inferior in every accomplishment 
of mind and of manners to the Duke of Dorset. 

Mr, Arden became solicitor-general. Nature has se}. 
dom cast a human being in a less elegant or Pleasing 
mould. Even Dunning’s person would have gained by 
a comparison with Arden. Nor were his legal talents 
more conspicuous in the general estimation of the bar, 
But his early acquaintance with Pitt, which time had 
matured into friendship, covered or concealed every juris- 
prudential deficiency. That powerful protection, in 
defiance of Lord Thurlow’s avowed dislike, or rather 
antipathy, conducted the new solicitor-general rapidly to 
the honours and dignities of the law, finally placing him 
where almost all those individuals patronised by the 
minister found their ultimate repose, in the house of 
peers. It must, however, be admitted, that no man in 
parliament had given a more pertinacious and unremit- 
ting opposition to Fox’s East India bill than Arden, 
The last blow aimed at it before it passed the lower 
house, came from his lips. Por I recollect that after 
that obnoxious measure had been carried on the third 
reading, by a majority of more than two to one, the so- 
licitor-general, Manstield, having risen to move for leave 
to bring up a clause declaring it to be a public bill, Ar 
den exclaimed, that “he had no objection, but that he 
was not surprised at its having escaped his learned 
friend’s memory, as every other person considered the 
bill to be a private job.” With that stigma impressed 
on the measure, Fox, regardless of the sarcasm, bore it 
in triumph to the bar of the lords. 

The king’s table, covered with badges of office, seals, 
wands, and gold sticks, profusely given in by the ad- 
herents of the dismissed ministers, presented an extra- 
ordinary spectacle. Among the foremost to testify his 
ministerial fidelity, the honourable Charles Greville, next 
brother to the Earl of Warwick, resigned his office of 
treasurer of the household. Possessing, like his uncle, 
Sir William Hamilton, an elegant mind, and a taste for 
many branches of the fine arts, which pursuit had 
carried him into expenses beyond the bounds of severe 
prudence, his resignation of such an employment could 
not, therefore, be to him in any sense a matter of in- 
difference. I have heard Mr. Greville, whom I very 
particularly knew, often say that the king most kindly 
expostulated with him when he entered the closet to lay 
down his place, and urged him by no means to commit 
an act so unnecessary, the treasurership of the house- 
hold being not a ministerial but a personal situation in 
the family of the sovereign. I ought likewise to add 
that Fox, who well knew Mr. Greville’s private embar- 
rassments, had, with a liberality of mind truly noble, 
exhorted him to retain his post, absolving him at the 
same time from all considerations of a political kind. 
But his feelings of honour were too delicate to permit 
of his following either the suggestions of convenience, 
the exhortations of Fox, or the expostulations of his 
sovereign. He retired for several years from court and 
from public life into comparative obscurity. 

Lord Hinchingbrook, less scrupulous, and with better 
sense, instead of quitting his office of master of the buck 
hounds, though his father, the Earl of Sandwich, fol- 
lowed the fortunes of the “coalition,” wisely abandoned 
that obnoxious party, and declined to give in his resig- 
nation. Sir George Yonge went back to his office of 
secretary at war, which he had held under Lord Shel- 
burne’s administration, a post that seemed to be here- 
ditary in his family, his father, Sir William Yonge, 
having occupied it with much distinction under the reign 
of George the Secondf Bir William, who performed no 
inconsiderable part in the political annals of that period, 
was equally distinguished likewise among the men of 
wit and gallantry. Lady Vane makes honourable men- 
tion of him in her memoirs, which Smollet has inserted 
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in his “ Peregrine Pickle.” I have heard Lord Sackville, 
who remembered him, say that Sir William Yonge, 
when secretary at war, having waited officially on John, 
Duke of Argyle, then commander in chief of the forces, 
in order to make his report on a matter of business, the 
duke kept him standing, while he himself remained 
seated for a considerable time. Their ministerial con- 
ference being ended, he requested Sir William to take a 
chair. “No, sir,” replied he, “if the secretary at war 
js not worthy to sit down in the presence of the com- 
mander in chief, it would be altogether unbecoming Sir 
William Yonge to be seated in company with the Duke 
of Argyle.” So saying, he quitted the room. Sir 
George Yonge did not want talents, and he maintained 
his place in a debate, but in ability he by no means 
equaled his father. 


MR. FOX. 


Meanwhile, Fox, who remained completely master of 
the house of commons, where Mr. Pitt could not even 
be personally present during the time necessary for his 
re-election, in consequence of having vacated his seat 
for Appleby, might be said to sway with absolute power 
the deliberations of that assembly. His first cares were 
directed to prevent either a prorogation or a dissolution 
of parliament, by passing resoluti vns calculated to ren- 
der each of those proceedings difficult and dangerous to 
ministers. Having carried his motion by a large majo- 
rity, he consented to pass the land-tax bill; but no as- 
surances given by Mr. Dundas from the treasury bench, 
though confirmed by Mr. Bankes, as the friend and re- 
presentative of the new first minister, declaring in his 
name, and by his authority, that he would neither advise 
such an act of prerogative, nor would continue in office 
if the crown had recourse to it, could prevail on Fox to 
allow of an adjournment for the Christmas recess, till he 
had voted, without a division, an address to the throne, 
of the most criminating nature, which was ordered to be 
presented by the whole house. On receiving the king’s 
answer, which, though gracious and conciliating in its 
expressions, did not breathe the less determination ; after 
passing upon it the most severe comments, as a mixture 
of duplicity and ambiguity, Fox then permitted of an 
adjournment for the short period of sixteen days; an 
interval indispensably requisite to complete the minis- 
terial arrangements. The resignation or dismission of 
the new administration, was, however, confidently an- 
ticipated by the party, and announced by Fox himself 
in one of his speeches, when he ventured to predict that 
its duration could not possibly exceed a few weeks. The 
most experienced members among them, with Welbore 
Ellis at their head, joined in this opinion, which, it must 
be confessed, was built upon all the precedents known 
since the elevation of the house of Hanover to the throne. 


LORD NORTH. 


Lord North, who had been absent from the effect of 
indisposition, during a great part of the debates, while 
the East India bill was in its progress through the house 
of commons, made ample compensation for his short and 
involuntary retreat, by his presence and exertions after 
the dismission of ministers. During the number of years 
that I sat with him in parliament, I never witnessed a 
more brilliant exhibition of his intellectual powers than 
on the 22d of December, when Erskine moved for an 
address to the throne, deprecating a dissolution. In the 
commencement of his speech, Lord North justified by 


Having convulsed the house with laughter by this re- 
of the two men who were shut up in the Eddystone 


action embraced by Fox and himself. «Those men,” 
said he, “ from reciprocal enmity, preferred letting the 
fire go out, and beholding the navy of England dashed 


considered the preservation of the vessel of state our 


in the lighthouse should not be extinguished.” An al- 


the “coalition,” it must have overborne every impedi- 


was protracted for more than three months, by various 
circumstances, 


PITT. 


If the struggle for power had lain only between Pitt 
and Fox, the former of whom, whatever might be the 
extent of his talents, was unable to command a majority 
upon any question in the house of commons, while the 
latter carried every motion, the contest would no doubt 


under Charles the First, between the sovercign claiming 
to exercise prerogatives antiquated and oppressive on the 
one hand, dnd the representative body on the other, pro- 
pelled and sustained by the people, as their organs and 
protectors against arbitrary violence—the termination 
might have been foreseen without much penetration. 
But Fox, though he was become, by his union with Lord 
North, master of the deliberations of the lower house, 
had sacrificed to that very union in a considerable de- 
gree the good opinion of the country, and the remains 
of his former popularity which survived his coalition 
with Lord North, had since been shipwrecked in the 
India bill. He had therefore imprudently, though as it 
would nevertheless seem reflectively, engaged in a con- 
flict, where the crown and the nation both combined 
against him. Without the aid of the people, the sove- 
reign would indeed have been powerless. As little could 
the house of peers, unsupported by the public voice, 
have checked his career. It was their union which be- 
came irresistible. Fox, who, whatever his admirers may 
assert, possessed more talent than judgment, does not 
appear to have deeply weighed and appreciated these 
facts, before he entered the lists. Unfortunately for him, 
too, the champion wanted by the crown, and who seemed 
to be made for the conjuncture, presented himself in Pitt. 


corum of his manners so opposed to those of Fox, even 
his very youth, which should have operated against him, 
appeared to recommend him to national favour. The 
king availed himself of these aids, to overwhelm the 
“coalition” under the ruins of the fortress which they 
had constructed and fondly deemed inassailable. Only 
time was still wanting, in order to awaken and to ani- 
mate the nation at large, which, not yet fully informed 
upon all the points of Fox’s bill, required to be roused 
into exertion befure the last address should be made to 
them as electors. Pitt, with a judgment beyond his 
years, instead of prematurely dissolving the house of 





cogent arguments his union with Fox, as having been 
dictated by state necessity and public utility, eulogising, | 
in animated language, the virtues, no less than the abili- | 
ties, of his late colleague, whom he wished in future | 
always to be designated as his “ right honourable friend.” 

Then, after severely arraigning the mode of Pitt’s ad- | 
mission into the cabinet, which he stigmatised as surrep- 
titious and unconstitutional, he diverged with inconceiv- 
able humour into the path of ridicule, so analogous to 
the formation of his mind. Alluding to the wish ex- 
pressed more than once by Mr. Martin, that a starling 
should be perched on the speaker’s chair, who might 
incessantly repeat the words, “cursed coalition !’”’ he 
observed, that so long as an honourable member of that 
house “ continued to pronounce those sounds, as if by 
rote, and without any fixed idea, let what would be the 
subject of debate, he conceived the starling to be un- 
necessary, inasmuch as the gentleman would make just 
as great en impression as the bird on his hearets.” 








would have done, undertook the experiment of endea- 
vouting first to conciliate or to convince the majority, 
thus allowing the popular sentiment full leisure to ex- 
pand, and finally to overpower all resistance, while he 
reserved for the proper moment, whenever it should be 
thoroughly matured, his final appeal to the country by a 
dissolution. Such was the real state of affairs in the last 
days of December, 1783, at the time when Pitt, contrary 
to all precedent, and under apparent difficulties the most 
insurmountable, ventured to accept the reirts of govern- 
ment. 

It forms an object of the most natural curiosity, mi- 
nutely to survey him at this critical period of his life. 
He was not then much more than twenty-four years and 
a half old, and consequently had not attained the age at 


which many individuals under the testamentary disposi- | 


tions of their parents are still legally considered to be in 
a state of tutelage or minority. In the formation of his 
person he was tall and slender, but without elegance or 





lighthouse, during six weeks, with the opposite line of 


to pieces, rather than lend each other any assistance. | 
But we, animated by other and more enlarged sentiments, | 


primary duty, and we agreed, that at all events the fire | 


lusion so ingenious, as well as felicitous, almost electrified | 
his audience, and if wit could have supported or restored | 


ment. But the moral impression made on the public | 
mind, to their disadvantage, daily acquiring strength, | 
finally completed their downfall, though the catastrophe | 


have been soon decided. Or had the dispute been, as | 


His name, rendered illustrious by his father, the de- | 


commons, as a man of meaner talents or of less resource | 





| grace. His countenance, taken as a whole, did not dis- 


mark, he compared, or rather he zontrasted, the conduct | play-either the fine expression of character or the intel- 


| lect of Fox’s face, on every feature of which his mind 
| was more or less forcibly depictured. It was not till 
| Pitt’s eye lent animation to his other features, which 
were in themselves tame, that they lighted up, and be- 
| came strongly intelligent. Fox, even when quiescent, 
could not be mistaken for an ordinary man. In his man- 
ners, Pitt, if not repulsive, was cold, stiff, and without 
| suavity or amenity. He seemed never to invite approach, 
| or to encourage acquaintance; though, when addressed, 
| he could be polite, communicative, and occasionally 
gracious. Smiles were not natural to him, even when 
seated on the treasury bench, where, placed at the sum- 
mit of power, young, surrounded by followers, admirers, 
and flatterers, he maintained a more sullen gravity than 
his antagonist exhibited, who beheld around him only 
the companions of his political exile, poverty, and pri- 
vations. From the instant that Pitt entered the doorway 
| of the house of commons, he advanced up the floor with 
a quick and firm step, his head erect and thrown back, 
| looking neither to the right nor to the left, nor favouring 
with a nod or a glance any of the individuals seated on 
either side, among whom many who possessed five thou- 
sand a year would have been gratified even by so slight 
a mark of attention. It was not thus that Lord North 
or Fox treated parliament; nor from them would patlia- 
ment have so patiently endured it; but Pitt seemed 
made to command, even more than to persuade or con- 
vince, the assembly that he addressed. 

In the flower of youth, when he was placed at the 
head of administration, he manifested none of the cha- 
racteristic virtues or defects usually accompanying that 
period of life. Charles the Twelfth, King of Sweden, 
could not have exhibited more coldness, indifference, or 
apathy towards women; a point of his character on 
which his enemies dwelt with malignant, though impo- 
tent, satisfaction ; while his friends laboured with equal 
pertinacity to repel the imputation. ‘To him the opposi- 
tion applied, as had been done to his father, the descrip- 
tion given of a Roman youth— 


| 
| 


“ Multa tulit, fecitque puer; sudavit et alsit ; 
Abstinuit venere’’—— 


In order to justify him from such a supposed blank in 
his formation, his adherents whispered that he was no 
more chaste than other men, though more decorous in 
his pleasures ; and they asserted that he made frequent 
visits to a female of distinguished charms, who resided 
on the other side of Westminster bridge; but I never 
could learn from any of them her name or abode. Pitg’s 
apparent insensibility towards the other sex, and his 
chastity, formed indeed one of the subjects on which 
the minority exhausted their wit, or rather their malevo- 
lence, as if it had been necessary that the first minister 
of George the Third should be, like the chancellor of 
Charles the Second, “the greatest libertine in his do- 
minions.” I recollect, soon after Pitt became confirmed 
in power, his detaining the house of commons from the 
business of the day, during a short time, while he went 
up to the house of lords; and as Mrs. Siddons was to 
perform the part of “ Belvidera” that evening, when 
Fox never failed, if possible, to attend in the orchestra 
at Drury Lane, the opposition impatiently expected Pitt’s 
return, in order to propose an adjournment. As soon as 
the door opened, and he made his appearance, one of 
them, a man of classic mind, exclaimed— 


se ; = 
“Jam redit et virgo! 


If, however, the minister viewed women with indif- 
ference, he was no enemy to wine, nor the social con- 
viviality of the table. His constitution, in which a 
latent and hereditary gout early displayed itself, which 
disorder, heightened by political distress, domestic and 
foreign, carried him off at forty-seven, always demanded 
the aid and stimulus of the grape. It was not, there- 
fore, in him so much a gratification, or an indulgence, as 
a physical want, though he unquestionably yielded to 
its seductions, without making any great effort at resist- 
ance, resembling, in this respect, a distinguished consular 
character of antiquity, relative to whose virtue Horace 
says— 

« Narratur et prisci Catonis, 
Sepe mero caluisse virtus.” 


In the autumn of 1784, he had indeed nearly fallen a 
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victim to one of those festive meetings, at which no se- 
vere renunciations were enjoined by the host, or prac- 
tised by the guests. Returning by way of frolic very 
late at night, on horseback, to Wimbledon from Addis- 
combe, the seat of Mr. Jenkinson near Croydon, where 
the party had dined, Lord Thurlow, then chancellor, 
Pitt, and Dundas, found the turnpike gate, situate be- 
tween Tvoting and Streatham, thrown open. Being 
elevated above their usual prudence, and having no ser- 
vant near them, they. passed through the gate at a brisk 
pace, without stopping to pay the toll; regardless of the 
remonstrances or threats of the turnpike man, who, run- 
ning after them, and believing them to belong to some 
highwaymen who had recently committed depredations 
on that road, discharged the contents of his blunderbuss 
at their backs. Happily he did no injury. To this 
curious and narrow escape of the first minister, which 
furnished matter of pleasantry, though perhaps not of 
rejoicing, to the opposition, allusion is made in the 
«« Rolliad :” 


“ How, as he wandered darkling o’er the plain, 
His reason lost in Jenkinson’s champaign, 
A peasant’s hand, but that just fate withstood, 
Had shed a premier’s, for a robber’s blood.” 


Probably no men in high office, since Charles the 
Second’s time, drank harder than Pitt’s companions ; as, 
in addition to the individuals already named, we should 
not omit the Duke of Rutland and Lord Gower, neither 
of whom professed or practised mortification. Once, 
and once only, the house of commons witnessed a de- 
viation from strict sobriety, in the first minister and the 
treasurer of the navy, who having come down after a 
repast, not of a Pythagorean description, found them- 
selves unable to manage the debate, or to reply to the 
arguments of the minority, with their accustomed ability. 
No illiberal notice or advantage was, however, taken of 
this solitary act of indiscretion. The house broke up, 
and it sunk into oblivion. Fox never subjected himself, 
either in or out of office, to similar comments. He was 
always fresh; but the treasury bench, under the coali- 
tion ministry, had not wanted some noble advocates for 
the quick circulation of the bottle. 

Pitt, at his coming into office, was soon surrounded 
by a chosen phalanx of young men, who participated in 
his triumph, pressed near him on a day of expected de- 
bate, and constituted the resource of his leisure hours. 
Powis, when describing, about this time, “ the forces led 
by the right honourable gentleman on the treasury 
bench,” in his speech of the 9th of March, 1784, only 
a few days previous to the dissolution of parliament 
said, “ The first may be called his body guard, composed 
of light young troops, who shoot their little arrows with 
amazing dexterity against those who refuse to swear 
allegiance to their chief.” High birth, personal devo- 
tion, and political connection, more than talents, formed 
the ordinary foundation of the minister’s partiality for 
those distinguished individuals, most of whom, with 
only one exception, we have since seen elevated to the 
peerage, or loaded with preferments and sinecure ap- 
pointments, In general, the Duke de Montausier’s ob- 
servation to Louis the Fourteenth, when speaking of 
Versailles, “« Vous avez beau faire, sire, vous n’en ferez 
jamais qu'un favori sans merite,” might well apply to 
them. With Fox’s associates and comrades, Hare, Fitz- 
patrick, and Sheridan, they could sustain no competition 
for mental endowments. Lord Grenville, then Mr. 
William Grenville, must not, however, be included tm 
this remark, His near connection with the first minis- 
ter, by consanguinity, when added to his distinguished 
abilities, placed him on far higher ground. As little wil] 
the observation apply to Lord Mornington, since create ] 
Marquis Wellesley ; to the present Earl of Harrowby, 
then Mr. Ryder; or to Wilberforce, all three men of un- 
disputed talents. 

In suavity of temper, magnanimity of disposition, 
and oblivion of injury or offence, Fox rose superior to 
Pitt. Even Dundas possessed far more liberality of 
character, as he manifested on many occasions. I have 
heard Fox, after dealing out the severest insinuations or 
accusations against Lord North, when that nobleman 
was at the head of the treasury, towards the end of the 
American war, on being convinced that he had exceeded 
the fair limits of parliamentary attack, or had deviated 
into personal abuse, explain, retract, and apologise for 
his violence or indecorum. 
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committed such a breach of propriety, and was more 
measured in his censure or condemnation, seldom if ever 
made concession. He even tried, at an early period of 
his ministerial career, to overbear Sheridan, by making 
sarcastic allusion to the theatrical employments or dra- 
matic avocations of that eminent member, as forming a 
more appropriate object of his attention, than parlia- 
mentary declamation and pursuits; allusions, which, 
however classic the language in which they were couch- 
ed, might be justly deemed illiberal in their nature. But 
Sheridan, with, admirable presence of mind, turned 
against him his own weapons, leaving behind him the 
impression of his genius, drawn from the very key on 
which Pitt had pressed, when he applied to the first 
minister the denomination of the “ angry boy,” with 
which Ben Jonson furnished him on the instant. 

In classic knowledge, and acquirements of every kind, 
as drawn from Greek and Roman sources, Pitt and Fox 
might fairly dispute for pre-eminence ; but the latter left 
his rival far behind in all the variety of elegant informa- 
tion derived from modern history, poetry, and foreign 
languages. We ought not, indeed, to be surprised at 
this superiority, if we recollect that Fox was above ten 
years older than Pitt ; that he nourished a much stronger 
natural attachment to polite letters, and enjoyed infinite- 
ly more leisure for its indulgence. Pitt, as far as my 
means of information ever enabled me to form a judg- 
ment, possessed comparatively small general acquaint: 
ance with those authors, which furnish the libraries of 
men of taste and science. How, indeed, we may ask, 
should he ever have attained it? Several months before 
he completed his twenty-second year, he found himself 
with a very slender fortune, placed in the house of com- 
mons, which situation opened to bis aspiring and ambi- 
tious mind the most brilliant prospects of elevation. 
From that period, if we except the prorogation of 1781, 
—for in 1782 he was chancellor of the exchequer, and 
in 1783 he visited the continent,—what portion of time 
could he devote to literary pursuits or accomplishment ? 
Near seven years later than the period of which I speak, 
in the autumn of the year 1790, when it was expected 
that a rupture would have taken place between the 
crowns of Great Britain and Spain, respecting the affair 
of Nootka Sound, conversing with him on the subject 
of the Spanish possessions lying along the shore of the 
Pacific ocean, he owned that he not only never had read 
but he assured me he never had heard of Commodore 
Byron’s narrative of his shipwreck in the “ Wager,” 
on the coast of Patagonia, a book to be found in every 
circulating library, But, on the other hand, the rapidity 
and facility with which he acquired, digested, and con- 
verted his knowledge to purposes of utility, was alto- 
gether wonderful. With the French language he was 
grammatically conversant; but at twenty-five he spoke 
it imperfectly, and wrote in it without freedom or facility, 
though he subsequently improved in these particulars, I 
repeat it, as a secretary of state for the foreign depart- 
ment, he could have sustained no competition with Fox, 
in all the branches of solid or of ornamental attainment 
that qualify for such a situation. 

It is not easy to decide relative to their respective su- 
periority in eloquence. Fox’s oratory was more impas- 
sioned ; Pitt’s could boast greater correctness of diction. 
The former exhibited, while speaking, all the tribunitian 
rage ; the latter displayed the consular dignity. But, it 
must not be forgotten, that the one commonly attacked, 
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while the other generally defended ; and it is more easy 
to impugn or to censure than to justify measures of 
state. Had they changed positions in the house, the 
character of their speeches would doubtles have taken a 
tinge, though it would not have been radically altered, 
by such a variation in their political destiny. From 
Fox’s finest specimens of oratory, much, as it appeared 
to me, might have been taken away without injuring the 
effect, or maiming the conclusion. To Pitt’s speeches 
nothing seemed wanting, yet was there no redundancy. 
He seemed, as by intuition, to hit the precise point, 
where, having attained his object as far as eloquence 
could effect it, he sat down. This distinctive and oppo- 
site characteristic of the two men arose, partly at least, 
from an opinion or principle which Fox had adopted. 
He calculated that one third of his audience was always 
either absent, or at dinner, or asleep; and he therefore 
usually made a short resumption or epitome of his argu- 
ments, for the benefit of this part of the members. So 


Mr. Pitt, though he rarely | that, after speaking at great length, and sometimes ap- 


parently summing up, as if about to conclude, when- 
ever he saw a considerable influx of attendance, he began 
anew, regardless of the impatience manifested on the 
part of those whose attention was already exhausted by 
long exertion. Pitt never condescended to avail himself 
of such a practice; neither lengthening his speeches nor 
abbreviating them, from any considerations except the 
necessity of fully developing his ideas. Indeed, so well 
was the relative proportion of time generally taken up 
by the two speakers, known to the old members, that 
they calculated, whenever Fox was three hours on his 
legs, Pitt replied in two. In all the corporeal part of 
oratory, he observed likewise more moderation and mea- 
sure than Fox, who, on great occasions, seemed like the 
Pythian priestess, “to labour with the inspiring God,” 
and to dissolve in floods of perspiration. The minister, 
it is true, became sometimes warmed with his subject, 
and had occasionally recourse to his handkerchief ; but 
rather, in order to take breath, or to recall his thoughts 
by a momentary pause, than from physical agitation. 

A vital defect in Pitt’s composition as a man, must be 
esteemed his want of economy ; it was hereditary, con- 
stitutional, and insurmountable. The great Earl of 
Chatham, his father, had to contend with the same de- 
ficiency, and never understood, as Lord Holland had 
done, the art of accumulating a fortune. But the first 
Mr. Pitt, besides the lucrative sinecure of the privy seal, 
which he held during several years, enjoyed the estate 
of Burton Pynsent, in the county of Somerset, be- 
queathed to him by Sir William Pynsent, together with 
a pension of three thousand pounds a year bestowed on 
him by the crown. None of these possessions, how- 
ever, descended to his second son, whose whole patrimo- 
nial. inheritance amounted, I believe, only to five thousand 
pounds; and it never received any ostensible augmenta- 
tion, except a legacy of three thousand pounds, be- 
queathed him in October, 1787, by the Duke of Rutland. 
We may therefore be enabled, with these data, to form 
some idea of the elevation of Pitt’s mind, his contempt 
of money, and his disregard of évery selfish or interest- 
ed object. When, on Sir Edward Walpole’s decease, in 
January, 1784, he disdained to take the clerkship of the 
pells in the exchequer, though, as the head of that de- 
partment, he might have conferred it on himself; though 
Lord Thurlow pressed him not to reject such a fair oc- 
casion of rendering himself mdependent; and though 
every man in the kingdom must have approved the act, 
on an impartial survey of his situation ; for he might 
not have retained his official employments a single week: 
perhaps it is to be regretted that he should have made 
such a sacrifice of private interest to glory: but it ope- 
rated throughout his whole life, and even beyond the 
grave, by its effect on parliament and on the nation. 
Antiquity cannot exhibit any more shining instance of 
disinterestedness, either drawn from Theban and Athe- 
nian story, or from the consular ages of Rome. Juvenal’s 
observations on human nature— 


“ Quis enim virtutem amplectitur ipsam, 
Premia si tollas ?” 


did not seem to apply to Pitt. Possibly, however, on a 
deep estimate, he found even his pecuniary recompense 
in this noble act of renunciation. The house of com- 
mons would hardly have bestowed the posthumous marks 
of solid admiration and respect, which they voted in 
1806, on any minister who had enjoyed, during two and 
twenty years, a sinecure place of three thousand pounds 
per annum, in addition to his official emoluments. 

The salaries annexed to the place of first lord of the 
treasury, and chancellor of the exchequer, even though 
unaided by any private fortune, yet undoubtedly, with 
prudent management, might have been found adequate 
to Pitt’s expenditure. But, unsupported by economy, 
they proved wholly insufficient for the purpose. When 
he was appointed first minister, his youngest sister, Lady 
Harriet Pitt, resided with him, and superintended his 
establishment in Downing street. She possessed, in ad- 
dition to her other eminent intellectual endowments, that 
quality which her father and brother wanted ; and 0 
long as she personally controlled his domestic affairs, I 
have been assured that they were restrained within very 
reasonable limits, Unfortunately for him, in September, 
1785, within two years after he came into power, Lady 
Harriet gave her hand to Mr. Elliot, who became Lord 
Elliot on his father’s demise; and, subsequent to her 





marriage, Pitt's pecuniary concerns fell into the utmost 
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act calculated to excite the public condemnation, except 
the mere approximation of their respective parliamentary 
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disorder. Debts accumulated; and it was commonly 
asserted, that the collectors of the taxes found more 
difficulty in levying them from the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer than ¢rom almost any other inhabitant of 
Westminster. Even tradesmen’s bills were said to be 
frequently paid, not in money, but by ordering new arti- 
cles, and thus augmenting the pressure of the evil itself. 

It was not till 1792, on the Earl of Guildford’s de- 
cease, that Mr. Dundas having learned the intelligence, 
and knowing his friend’s disinterestedness, hurried to 
St. James’s, went into the closet, and asked of his ma- 
jesty the place of lord warden of the Cinque Ports, 
for Pitt; which office the king immediately conferred 
on him, though it had been previously intended by the 
sovereign, as I know, for the late Duke of Dorset. Such 
was the superiority of the first minister’s mind, to every 
object of personal emolument or acquisition, that he dis- 
dained to ask any reward, even from the prince whom 
he had so long and so efficaciously served. For my 
knowledge of this curious and interesting fact, I am in- 
debted to the right honourable William Dundas, nephew 
to the late Lord Melville, whose authority on such a 
point is superior to all contradiction. The salary, which 
in Mr. Pitt’s person was rendered nominally three thou- 
sand five hundred pounds & year, might have formed a 
very handsome addition to his income; byt the neces- 
sary deductions of many kinds to be made from that 
sum; the expenses which he incurred in altering or em- 
bellishing Walmer Castle; and, more than both, his 
facility or liberality in granting small pensions to in- 
valided or aged artificers of various descriptions belong- 
ing to the Cinque Ports—these combined causes reduced 
the real receipt below half its ostensible amount. Yet 
when he went out of office, in 1801, loaded with debts, 
he possessed no other independent means of subsistence. 
It is indeed true, that as early as 1790, he had been 
elected master of the Trinity House; but I have always 
considered that appointment, though honourable, as un- 
productive of any pecuniary emolument. When we 
reflect on the circumstances here enumerated, we may 
regret, but we cannot wonder, that after holding the 
reins of government almost bis whole life, and confer- 
ring so many dignities as well as offices, during a period 
of near nineteen years, he should die not only poor but 
oppressed under a burthen of debt. Yet must we dis- 
tinguish between a sort of virtuous, or at least venial 
poverty, if I may so express myself, caused by want of 
economy, in a man who devoted his exertions to the 
public service, and Fox’s similar wants, produced by a 
rage for play, which not only reduced him from afilu- 
ence to a state of dereliction, but finally compelled him 
to accept an eleemosynary contribution from his political 
and personal friends, in order to furnish him with the 
means of subsistence. It is unnecessary to contrast the 
two positions or characters, which undoubtedly excite 
in our minds very opposite sensations, and awaken 
widely different degrees of moral censure or disapproba- 
tion. 

Pitt’s great superiority‘to his antagonist, and his con- 
sequent ininisterial success, flowed principally from two 
causes. ‘The first was his admirable judgment. That 
intelligence restrained his parliamentary exertions during 
the American war, and induced him, while heaping ac- 
cusations en the ministers, to spare the king. I know 
that he received a hint, soon after he began to speak in 
the house of commons, warning him to avoid that rock 
on which Fox had split, and to be cautious how he men- 
tioned or alluded to the royal name. He did not despise 
the advice. The same superior intelligence impelled 
him, when Lord North was driven from power, to refuse 
office under an administration which he foresaw, from 
its component materials, could only be of short duration. 
It dictated to him to take the chancellorship of the ex- } 
chequer under Lord Shelburne; but it equally suggested 
tohim the impracticability of retaining the situation of 
first minister, when pressed by his majesty, in March, 
1783, to assume that high office, after the Earl of Shel- 
burne’s resignation. In renouncing a situation so flat- 
tering to his pride and his ambition, though it lay within 
his grasp, he exhibited, when not twenty-four, the deep- 
est and calmest discernment: for, if he had yielded to 
the wishes of the sovereign, it seems certain that he 
could not have maintained himself in power against Fox 
and Lord North, who had not then committed any other 





adherents, and their own political union. Pitt, with 
consummate judgment, waited till the coalition had 
brought forward the “East India bill,” and could no 
longer recede, in order to profit of their indiscretion. He 
accepted, in December, the employment which nine 
months earlier he had wisely declined—exhibiting, on 
both occasions, equal ability: but he never associated 
Lord Shelburne to his power, nor allowed him a place 
in the cabinet. His whole conduct, while struggling 
against Fox’s majority in the house of commons, during 
successive months, formed the triumph of paramount 
capacity over imprudence and rapacious precipitation. 
If we were to pursue the comparison lower in Pitt’s life, | 
we should trace the same effects resulting from similar 
causes during the critical conflict between him and Fox, 
in the winter of 1788, when the latter, instead of ad- 
vising the heir apparent to accept the regency under any | 
conditions, however severe, on which parliament might 
think proper to confer it during the king’s malady, laid 





claim to it as a matter of right. The minister instantly 
perceived and fastened like an eagle on his adversary’s | 
error; which, by producing delay, happily allowed time | 
for his majesty’s recovery, and of course perpetuated the | 
duration of Pitt’s power. 
The second point that gave him an ascendant over | 
Fox, arose from the correctness of his deportment, and | 
tegularity of life. This circumstance, which, under | 
Charles the Second, would have counted for little in the | 
scale, operated with decisive effect under a prince such 
as George the Third. Nor did it produce less beneficial 
results with the people at large. Some internal guaran- 
tee, drawn from moral character, high integrity, and 
indisputable rectitude of intention, seemed indeed neces- | 
sary, in order to justify to the nation the choice of the | 
sovereign, when entrusting toa young man, destitute of | 
property,, the finances and concerns of an empire, | 
reduced, by a long and disastrous war, to a state of great | 
depression. Pitt had in fact no other stake to deposit | 
as a security for his good conduct, unless we take into | 
our calculation his possible reversion of the earldom of | 
Chatham. He had likewise to contend with another | 
deficiency. During the whole course of the eighteenth | 
century, and J believe I may say since the accession of 
Elizabeth, he is the only English first minister who lived 
and died in a state of celibacy. He was not, therefore, 
attached to the commonwealth by those endearing ties | 
which blend the statesman with the husband and the 
father, thus giving a species of compound pledge for 
good conduct to the country. Mr. Pelham, who presided 
over the councils of Great Britain during ten years, 
under George the Second, was, it is true, like Pitt, only | 
a younger son of a noble house; but his brother, the | 
Duke of Newcastle, might be justly considered as one | 
of the greatest subjects in fortune, as well as in rank, to 
be found within the kingdom. Mr. Pelham, who mar- | 
ried a daughter of the Duke of Rutland, had likewise | 
by her a numerous family, and possessed in his own per- | 
son considerable landed property. 
Even Fox, though he remained long unmarried, yet | 
finally entered into that state; and he aspired to have | 
done it much earlier in life, if his efforts for the purpose | 
had not proved unsuccessful. During the early part of | 
Hastings’ trial, in 1787, he raised his eyes and hopes to | 
the Duke of Newcastle’s box, in Westminster Hall, | 
where usually sat Miss Pulteney, afterwards created, by 
Pitt, Countess of Bath, in her own right, then justly 
esteemed one of the greatest heiresses in the kingdom. 
After exhibiting his powers of oratory as a public man, 
in the manager’s box below, he sometimes ascended in 
his private capacity to try the effect of his eloquence 
under the character of a lover. All his friends aided a 
cause which, by rendering their chief independent in his 
fortune, would have healed the wounds inflicted by his 
early indiscretion. General Fitzpatrick usually kepta 
place for him near the lady, and for some time the court- 
ship assumed so auspicious an appearance, that I remem- 
ber Hare, when speculating on the probable issue of the 
inarriage, said, with admirable humour, that “ they would | 
inevitably be duns, with black manes and tails;” alluding 
to the lady’s fair complexion and red hair, contrastec\ 
with Fox’s dark hue. The affair nevertheless termi - 
nated, from whatever cause, without success. Pitt, 
though at different periods of his life he distinguished 


certain ladies, some of whom I could name, by marks of 
great predilection, and in one instance seemed even to 


meditate marriage, yet never persisted in the attem) t; 








but his name, descent, abilities, and private character, 
surmounted every impediment to his elevation. Fox 
could no more have been placed at the head of the trea- 
sury than Dean Swift could have been made archbishop 
of Canterbury, or than Lord Bolingbroke, under Queen 
Anne, or the Duke of Wharton, under George the First, 
could have filled the office of first minister. He wanted, 
like them, an essential quality—high moral character. 
Of this deficiency he was himself sensible, and was said 
to have expressed bis conviction of it, in laconic but 
forcible terms. 

While Pitt unquestionably anticipated the probable 
necessity for his ultimately recurring to the measure of 
calling together a new house of commons, he by no 
means disdained to avail himself of all the means and 
modes that could be suggested for diminishing, and, if 
possible, annibilating the majerity, to which Fox owed 
his actual consequence. Every effort was exerted by 
himself’ and by his friends, in order to accomplish that 
point. The recess, limited to littke more than a fort- 
night, allowed bim only a very short space for exertion; 
and the numbers which had hitherto supported the coali- 
tion during the progress of the “ East India bill’ 


| through the house, in every stage, generally amounted 


to double or almost double the votes on the opposite 
side. Two hundred and seventeen members had voted 
for its commitment—a great proportion in an assembly 
then eomposed only of five hundred and filty-eight per- 
sons. To reduce such a superiority, first to something 
approaching an equality, and finally to a minority, might 
weil scem a hopeless undertaking, even admitting all the 
venality, want of principle, or tergiversation with which 
that assembly has been so often reproached. Much 
more success was however expected from applications 
addressed to that past ef the coalition which might be 
considered as holding to Lord North, than from the ad- 
herents of the Rockingham party, or among the personal 
supporters and friends of Pox. Many of Lord North’s 
political connections, who bad in fact voted with him on 
the India bill, under a conviction of the measure itself 
having obtained the consent of the crown, were natu- 
rally disposed to withdraw their support, if mot to trans- 
fer their services, on the discovery of their mistake. 
There existed only three ways by which Fox’s majority 
might be reduced. In consequence of the attendance of 
new rmoembers, who had not hitherto taken any part— 
by the future non-attendance of those who had supported 
the eoalition vp to the present time—and lastly, by de- 
sertion from the enemy’s ranks over to thuse of the new 
administration. The latter votes as counting double, of 
course became most sought after and valued. 

A separation had mdeed already taken place among 
Lord North’s immediate personal followers. Of the two 
fovmer secretaries of the treasury, Sir Grey Cooper 
continued to support him invariably; but Robinson, 
conceiving himself absolved from any obligation to 
accompany his ancient principal through all the conse- 
quences of bis new political alliances, quitted altogether 
that party. No man in the house of commons, as I 
have had ocecasion to remark, knew so much of its 
original composition—the means by which every indi- 
vidual attained his seat—and, in many instanees, how 
far, and through what channels, he might prove acces- 
sible. Though Mr. Pitt made the fifth first minister 
whom that parliament had beheld im the short space of 
little more than twenty-one months; yet the individual 
members composing the lower house had undergone 
only a very trifling variation, since the general election. 
Recourse was therefore had to Robinson, under the 
present delicate and arduous eircumstances of public 
affairs, in order to obtain his active exertions for govern- 
ment. He complied with the application, and unques- 
tionably rendered very essential service. [have always 
considered the earkiom of Abergavenny as the remune- 
ration given by the crown for that assistance. Robin- 
son’s only daughter and child had been married some 
years before, to the honourable Henry Neville, eldest son 
of Lord Abergavenny, who was placed at the head of 
the list of earls created by Pitt, on the lith of May, 
1784, not five months after the facts took place, under 
oar discussion. 


BRIBERY. 


While I am engaged on the subject of the house of 
commons, and of the influence or corruption by which 
it has been always managed, particularly during the last, 
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and a part of the present reign, I shall relate some par- 
ticulars which cannot, perhaps, be introduced with more 
propriety than in this place. We may see in the “ Me- 
moirs of Prince Eugene of Savoy,” what influence he 
attributes to the “ presents of champagne and burgundy” 
made by Marshal Tallard, then a prisoner of war in 
England, to “right honourable members of parliament.” 
Nay, the prince asserts positively, that in the same year, 
1711, when he came over in person to London, with the 
avowed object of retaining, if possible, Queen Anne and 
her ministers in the grand alliance against France, he 
had recourse himself to corruption. “Je fis des pré- 
sens,” says he, “car on peut acheter beaucoup en An- 
gleterre.” 
under the last princess of the Stuart line, at a time that 
parliaments were not septennial, but only triennial, we 
may be quite assured that they did not become more 
virtuous after the accession of the reigning family, when 
the house of commons was elected for seven years, 

Proofs of the venality practised by Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, during the whole course of his long administration, 
it seems unnecessary to produce, as that minister did not 
disclaim or resent the imputation. Nor did his political 
adversaries disdain, whatever professions of public virtue 
they might make, to have recourse to the same unworthy 
expedients, in order to effect his removal. 
authority of a member of their own body for the fact. 
«“ Don Carlos,” (Frederick, Prince of Wales,) says Mr. 
Glover, in his “ Memoirs,” recently published, “ told me 
that it cost him twelve thousand pounds in corruption, 
particularly among the tories, to carry the Westminster 
and Chippenham elections, in 1742, and other points, 
which compelled Lord Orford, at that time Sir Robert 
Walpole, to quit the house of commons.” It is difficult 
to adduce more satisfactory and unimpeachable proof of 
a fact, as Glover was a man of strict veracity. Neither 
was Mr. Pelham, who, after a short interval, succeeded 
Sir Robert, and who held his situation near eleven years, 
though he may be justly esteemed one of the most up- 
right statesmen who presided in the councils of George 
the Second, less liable to the accusation of corrupting 
parliament than his predecessor. 

A friend of mine, a man of rank and high character, 
whom I do not name, because, being still alive, I con- 
sider myself not at liberty to divulge it, but whose name 
would at once stamp the veracity and authenticity of 
whatever he relates, has frequently assured me, that 
about the year 1767, he was personally acquainted with 
Roberts, who had been secretary of the treasury under 
Mr. Pelham, but who was then old, infirm, and near his 
end. He lies buried in Westminster Abbey, in Pocts’ 
Corner, where his epitaph describes him as “the most 
faithful secretary of the right honourable Henry Pel- 
ham.” This gentleman, conversing with Roberts upon 
the events of those times when he held a place under 
administration, and particularly on the manner in which 
the house of commons was then managed, Roberts 
avowed without reserve, that while he remained at the 
treasury, there were a number of members who regularly 
received from him their payment or stipend, at the end 
of every session, in bank notes. ‘The sums, which varied 
according to the merits, ability, and attendance of the 
respective individuals, amounted usually from five hun- 
dred pounds to eight hundred pounds per annum. « This 
largess I distributed,” added Roberts, “in the court of 
requests, on the day of the prorogation of parliament. 
I took my stand there, and as the gentlemen passed me, 
in going to or returning from the house, I conveyed the 
money, in a squeeze of the hand. Whatever person 
received the ministerial bounty in the manner thus re- 
lated, I entered his name in a book, which was preserved 
in the deepest secrecy, it being never inspected by any 
one, except the king and Mr. Pelham. On the decease 
of that minister, in 1754, his brother, the Duke of New- 
castle, Mr. Fox, afterwards Lord Holland, and others of 
the cabinet who succeeded to power, anxious to obtain 
an accurate knowledge of the private state of the house 
of commons, and particularly to ascertain the names of 
all the individuals who received money during Mr. Pel- 
ham’s life, applied to me for information. They further 
demanded of me to surrender the book in which, as they 
knew, I was accustomed to enter the above particulars. 
Conceiving a compliance to be dishonourable, I peremp- 
torily refused to deliver it up, except by the king’s ex- 
press command, and to his majesty in person. In con- 
sequence of my refusal, they acquainted the king of the 


If such constituted the ordinary practice | 


We have the 
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| circumstance, who sent for me to St. James’s, where I 
| was introduced into the closet, more than one of the 
| above mentioned ministers being present. George the 
Second ordered me to return him the book in question, 
| with which injunction I immediately complied. At the 
| same time taking the poker in his hand, he put it into 
the fire, made it red hot, and then, while we stood round 
him, he thrust the book into the flames, where it was 
immediately reduced to ashes. He considered it, in fact, 
as too sacred and confidential a register to be thus trans- 
ferred over to the new ministers, and as having become 
extinct with the administration of Mr. Pelham.” 

It is unquestionable that the Duke of Newcastle, 
though he failed in getting possession of his brother’s 
| secret information, in consequence of Roberts’s firmness, 
| yet pursued the same mode of management on becoming 
| himself first lord of the treasury. Under Lord Bute’s 
government, when, from a variety of causes, a violent 
opposition in parliament arose, which required the whole 
power of ministry to stem, similar practices were carried 
to a greater length. John Ross Mackay, who had been 
private secretary to the Earl of Bute, and afterwards, 
during seventeen years, was treasurer of the ordnance, a 
inan with whom I was personally acquainted, frequently 
avowed the fact. He lived to a very advanced age, sat 
in several parliaments, and only died, I believe, in 1796. 
A gentleman of high professional rank, and of unim- 
peached veracity, told me, that dining at the late Earl of 
Besborough’s, in Cavendish square, in the year 1790, 
where only four persons were present, including himself, 
Ross Mackay, who was one of the number, gave them 
the most ample information upon this subject. Lord 
Besborough having called after dinner for a bottle of ex- 
cellent champagne, of which wine Mackay was fond, 
and the conversation accidentally turning on the means 
of governing the house of commons, Mackay said that 
| “« Money formed, after all, the only effectual and certain 
| method.” The peace of 1763,” continued he, “was 
| carried through and approved by a pecuniary distribution. 
| Nothing else could have surmounted the difficulty. I 
| was myself the channel through which the money passed. 
| With my own hand I secured above one hundred and 

twenty votes, on that vital question to ministers. Eighty 

thousand pounds were set apart for the purpose. Forty 
| members of the house of commons received from me a 
thousand pounds each. To eighty others I paid five 
hundred pounds a piece.” Mackay afterwards confirmed 
more than once this fact to the gentleman above men- 
tioned, who related it to me. He added that Lord Bes- 
borough appeared himself so sensible of the imprudence, 
as well as impropriety, of the avowal made by Mackay 
at his table, that his lordship sent to him and to the fourth 
person who had been present on the occasion, next morn- 
| ing, to entreat of them, on no account to divulge it 
| during Mackay’s life. 

Wilkes was, however, perfectly well instructed on the 
subject, and made no secret of his information, even at 
the time when the treaty of Fontainbleau was a recent 
| transaction. In his memorable letter addressed from 
| « Paris, 22d October, 1764,” to the electors of Aylesbury, 
he says, “I will not compliment the present profligate 
inajority in the house of commons, so far as to say they 
were so well informed, that they knew the exact truth 
of every assertion in the ‘ North Briton,’ No. 45. One 
particular, however, came within their knowledge ; the 

means by which it is hinted that the entire approbation 
| of parliament, even ef the preliminary articles of the 
late inglorious peace, was obtained, and the previous 
step to the obtaining that entire approbation, the large 
debt contracted on the civil list. They knew this as- 
sertion was extremely true, and I am as ready to own 
that it was extremely scandalous.” It is impossible to 
convey a charge of such a nature in less equivocal or 
ambiguous language. i 

Relative to the three successive administrations, name- 
ly, that of George Grenville, of the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham, and of the Duke of Grafton, which comprised 
the period of time between April, 1763, and January, 
1770, I can state nothing from my own personal know- 
ledge. Bradshaw conducted that department, under the 
Duke of Grafton. ‘The same system certainly continued 
during the period of the American war, when Robinson, 
sind under hin Brummell,/were its agents. I incline, 
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nevertheless, strongly to doubt whether, towards the ter- 
mination of Lord North’s ministry, these practices sub- 





sisted in all their force, by which I mean to say, that I 


question whether any individual member of the house 
of commons, was paid for his vote and support in bank 
notes, as it would appear had been done under Walpole, 
Pelham, and most, if not all, their successors, down to 
that time. More refinement had insensibly been intro. 
duced into the distribution of gratifications, which were 
conveyed in oblique shapes, such as lottery tickets, scrip, 
jobs, contracts, and other beneficial forms, by which the 
majority was kept together, in defiance of a most un. 
fortunate, if not an ill conducted, war. Lord North, 
when first minister, was supposed to command full one 
hundred and seventy members at his absolute devotion, 
who were prepared to vote with him upon every ques. 
tion; nor would his head, indeed, have been secure, 
from 1777 down to 1782, unless he could have counted 
upon such a steady and numerous support, at a time 
when every month teemed with misfortunes or defeats, 
Of this great body, only a comparatively small portion 
had, however, continued to adhere to him, after he joined 
with Fox, and many more had quitted him on the first 
introduction of the “India bill.” Still, even in the last 
days of December, 1783, when dismissed from employ. 
ment, he remained the nominal head of a considerable 
party, upon many individuals composing which it was 
natural to suppose that an impression might be made, 
by representations addressed to their principles, their 
passions, or their interests. Nor can Mr. Pitt, standing 
as he did, in the critical, as well as hazardous predica. 
ment, of having accepted the first offices of government, 
unsupported in one house of parliament, be blamed for 
availing himself of every fair or honourable means to 
diminish the majority possessed by his adversaries, | 
am at the same time persuaded, from the elevation of his 
mind, and the purity of his principles, that he was in- 
capable of authorising, no less than Robinson would 
have disdained to practice, any other methods of pro- 
curing adherents, than such as the British constitution 
either recognises, or which are in fact inseparable from 
its practical existence. 


LORD SACKVILLE. 


Among the persons of eminence to whom Mr. Pitt 
had recourse for support, at this delicate crisis of his 
ministerial life, when every parliamentary aid which 
could sustain him against the coalition was anxiously 
sought after, the late Lord Sackville attracted his atten- 
tion. That nobleman had hitherto taken no decided 
part in the debates, during the progress of the “ East 
India bill,” though he voted against it personally in both 
the divisions which took place on the 15th and 17th of 
December, in the house of peers. He had, indeed, early 
considered it to be a measure which would excite great 
fermentation throughout the country, as well as opposi- 
tion on the part of the crown, when its political conse- 
quences came to be well appreciated and understood. 
He even repeatedly predicted that it would probably 
overturn the ministry of Lord North and Fox. Im- 
pressed with these sentiments, he exhorted his nephew, 
the Duke of Dorset, who arrived in London from Paris 
soon after the session opened, to be cautious how he en- 
gaged himself too far in supporting it, till he had ascer- 
tained and sounded the ground. ‘The duke profited of 
the advice. Lord Sackville, besides his own vote, and 
his brother-in-law Lord Milton’s proxy, of which, from 
his influence over that nobleman’s mind, he might be 
said to dispose in the same house of parliament, brought 
in gratuitously two members at East Grinstead—for he 
had a mind too noble ever to sell either of the seats— 
thus commanding or influencing four votes, in addition 
to his own personal weight and connections, 

During the Christmas recess, after the adjournment of 
the two houses, having quitted London, he went down 
tohis seat at Drayton. Mr. Pitt having applied to a 
member of the house of peers, requesting his exertions 
to procure Lord Sackville’s personal attendance ant sup- 
port, at 2 moment of such difficulty; he mentioned my 
name to the minister as a person capable, from the friend- 
ship with which Lord Sackville honoured me, of facili- 
tating his wishes on the subject. The nobleman in 
question having subsequently called on me, at a very 
late hour of the nightyon'the 29th of December, after I 
was in bed, acquainted me with the abovementioned cir- 
cumstances. Impelled by the wish of serving Mr. Pitt, 
I waited on him at his brother Lord Chatham’s house, 
in Berkley square, next morning, and at his desire un- 





dertook the service. But I candidly informed him, at 
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the same time, that from my knowledge of Lord Sack- 
ville’s sentiments, and for the obvious reasons which 
must render Lord Howe, as well as the Marquis of Car- 
marthen, who were both members of the new adminis- 
tration, personally distasteful to him, I doubted his 
compliance, unless the solicitations were sustained from 
various quarters ; and I exhorted him not only to write, 
himself, ts Lord Sackville, but to procure similar appli- 
cations from his three personal friends in the cabinet,— 
the chancellor, the lord president, and Lord Sydney. 
Mr. Pitt readily adopted the suggestion. I then assured 
him that I would set off on the following day, it being 
previously settled that the messenger, who was to be 
charged with the ministerial letters for Drayton, should 
not pass me on the road, but allow me to arrive before 
him at my destination. 

On the ensuing morning, being the 31st of December, 

I left London very early, in order to have time to see 
and to converse with the Duke of Dorset, in my way to 
Lord Sackville. The duke was then on a visit at Lord 
Salisbury’s, at Hatfield. I acquainted him with the ob- 
ject of my journeys in the success of which he co-operated 
with all his exertions. It was past ten at night when I 
reached Drayton, in most inclement weather. Lord 
Sackville, whom I found engaged at chess with his 
youngest daughter, expressed some surprise at my first 
entrance into the apartment. But his natural penetra- 
tion soon led him to conceive that my visit, at such a 
season, must have a deeper motive than friendship or 
amusement. As soon as we were alone, I therefore told 
him the cause of my unexpected arrival, and related 
every circumstance that had taken place, except the ad- 
vice which I had ventured to offer Mr. Pitt, respecting 
applications from his friends in the cabinet. Next day 
the messenger brought the despatches; and Lord Sack- 
ville, after perusing them, returned the answer which I 
had foreseen, namely, that “though he would accept no 
office under ministry, nor ask any favour from the ad- 
ministration recently formed, yet that his principles, and 
the dutiful submission that he felt towards his majesty, 
would impel him to give every support to the new go- 
vernment, in the present arduous crisis of affairs.” He 
punctually performed this promise, evincing himself a 
steady friend to the ministry during the whole future 
progress of the eventful contest then carrying on in par- 
liament. 
CARICATURES. 

It was not, however, by individual applications of any 
kind, nor even by private exertions and assistance, how- 
ever successful they might be, nor even by the personal 
interference of the sovereign himself, that Pitt could 
have been maintained in office. The public, and the 
public only, enabled him to defeat the powerful phalanx 
drawn up against him. During the two first weeks of 
December, while the fate of the “ India bill” remained 
still doubtful, the committee of proprietors, which sat 
unintermittingly in Leadenhall street, sounded the alarm 
from one extremity of the kingdom to the other. A 
member of that committee, who took an active part in 
their deliberations, assured me, that in the circular let- 
ters which they addressed to almost every town or cor- 
porate body throughout Great Britain, they contented 
hemselves with saying, in few words, “Our property 
and charter are forcibly invaded. Look to your own.” 
A copy of Fox’s bill, enclosed, which served as the best 
commentary on the text, produced a corresponding and 
general effect. Ridicule and satire joined their aid to 
expose the “ coalition.” Two prints in particular, con- 
ceived with admirable humour, were circulated through- 
out the metropolis. In one, Fox, under the character 
of a “ political Samson,” appeared carrying away on 
his shoulders the India house that he had pulled down; 
out of the windows of which edifice the terrified direct- 
ors were endeavouring to effect their escape. The other 
print, denominated “The triumphal entry of Carlo 
Khan into Delhi,” displayed the secretary of state, 
habited in the costume of a Mogul emperor, seated on 
an elephant whose countenance bore a most striking re- 
semblance to Lord North, and preceded by Burke, as 
his trumpeter. It is difficult to conceive the moral ope- 
ration and wide diffusion of these caricatures through 

every part of the country. 


MR. THOMAS PITT. 
About the close of the year, the new first minister 


display, in elevating his relation and active supporter, | 
Mr. Thomas Pitt, to the peerage. 
January had elapsed, two other individuals were raised | 
by him to the same dignity. He probably meant to | 
show his adherents, as well as his opponents, in the | 
house of commons, the facility with which he disposed | 
of the honours of the crown, withheld by the sovereign | 
from the “coalition,” and consequently the rewards | 
which might attend the early repairing to the royal 
standard. In order to counteract this display of minis- | 
terial favour, and with a view to keep their forces toge- | 
ther, his antagonists were said to have promised a long | 
list of contingent British peerages, exceeding thirty in 
number, to their principal friends in the lower house. | 
The names of these gentlemen were in general circula- | 
tion; and the greater part of them have since, at dif- 
ferent periods subsequent to the French revolution, 
received from Pitt the boon which they had failed to 
obtain from the coalition administration. 


PARLIAMENT. 


12th January, 1784. Whatever favourable effect the 
peerage conferred by the minister on Mr. Thomas Pitt, 
might produce within the wails of the house of com-.| 
mons, an act which he performed soon afterwards 
operated far more beneficially for him without doors, on | 
the minds of the public. Sir Edward Walpole’s death 
having vacated the lucrative post of clerk of the pells in | 
the exchequer, Pitt, instead of taking it for himself, or 
conferring it on his brother, Lord Chatham, as might 
not only have seemed natural and venial but as he was 
urged to do by his political friends, immediately gave it 
to Colonel Barré, in order to extinguish the ample pen- 
sion enjoyed by him ever since Lord Shelburne’s acces- 
sion to power. So unusual a proof of superiority to 
pecuniary temptation, exhibited by a man destitute of 
patrimonial fortune, even though it might have originated 
in deep policy, more than in disinterestedness, as his 
enemies asserted or insinuated, yet attracted just admi- 
ration, and extorted general applause. Fox, nevertheless, 
while he admitted the abstract merit of the action itself, 
did not reprobate with less severity the principles on 
which Pitt had acquired possession of office. Nor did 
he display with less ostentation, on the day when the 
house of commons met, after its short adjournment, the 
unlimited command that he exercised over the majority 
of tha. assembly. Of this empire he gave the most con- 
vincing proof, by not only in parliamentary language | 
taking possession of the house when it reassembled, but 
by precluding the chancellor of the exchequer, in sub- 
version of all usage, from being heard, though charged 
with a message from the king, till Fox had submitted 
and carried five resolutions in a committee on the state 
of the nation. Three of these he moved himself. The 
other two he delegated to Lord Surrey, who was said to 
have been selected from among the numerous candidates | 
for parliamentary service, in consequence of a classic 
recommendation. It having been agitated at the meet- | 
ing of the opposition, held on the preceding evening, at 
Burlington house, what individual to choose for bringing 
forward two of the resolutions next day, in the house of | 
commons, one of the persons present, being appealed to 
for his opinion, exclaimed with Richard— 
“ Saddle black Surrey for the field to-morrow !” 
Throughout the whole debate which took place on | 
that occasion, Fox appeared as the arbiter of the scene, | 
propelling, restraining, and directing the machine, ac- | 
cording to his volition; while the minister, sustained | 
only by the vast powers of his mind, and a conscious- | 
ness of possessing equally the royal and the popular | 
favour, struggled vainly against the current. He was 
borne away, together with his followers, by its violence, 
after making an eloquent and masterly appeal to the 
candour of his audience. One of Lord Surrey’s mo- 
tions, calculated to sfigmatise the king ‘personally, as 
having permitted “his sacred name to be unconstitu- 
tionally used, in order io affect the deliberations of par- 
liament,” was voted by a very considerable majority, in 
a crowded house, at seven o’clock in the morning. Yet, 
even amidst so conspicuous a triumph, Fox might find | 
subject for just apprehension in his already diminished 
numbers. Instead of dividing, as he had done before the | 
recess, nearly two to one upon almost every question, he 
carried the first division against administration, upon 





exhibited, (perhaps not without profound design,) a proof 


Before the month of | members voted on the occasion. 


> ae SS 


of power which his predecessors had never been able to | * going into the committee on the order of the day,” by 


only thirty-nine, though four hundred and twenty-five 
Lord Surrey’s motion 
passed, it is true, by fifty-four; but as only three hun- 
dred and thirty-eight persons voted on that question, it 
appeared evident that the augmentation on the side of 
opposition arose from the better discipline and closer at- 
tendance enforced among their followers than was 
observed by the adherents of government. When Fox, 
elated by his advantage, attempted, four days afterwards, 
on the 16th of January, to make the house declare that, 
“the continuance of ministers in office was contrary to 
the principles of the constitution,” he found his majority 
declined to twenty-one, on a division where three hun- 
dred and eighty-nine members voted. His parliamentary 
ascendency, therefore, however apparently imposing, pal- 
pably rested on a most precarious and decaying foundation, 

Never, in the history of parliament, were debates con- 
ducted with more asperity and personal recrimination 
than during the period of Pitt’s and Fox’s contest for 
power. Accusations the most futile and unbecoming in 


| their nature were preferred on both sides, with the view 


of rendering each other odious to the nation. Sir Rich- 
ard Hill, member for Shropshire, animadverted with 
some severity on the attendance and marks of interest 
exhibited by the Prince of Wales, while present in the 
lower house. His royal highness, though, from defer- 
ence to his father’s avowed wishes, he had absented 
himself on the day when the “East India bill’ was 
finally rejected in the house of peers, yet did not the 
less retain his predilection for its authors. His presence 
in the house of commons might therefore be considered 
as indirectly encouraging to Fox and “ the coalition.” 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, his grandfather, had how- 
ever given the same marks of partiality to the minority 
which drove Sir Robert Walpole from power, in the be- 
ginning of 1743, without exciting any comment or dis- 
approbation. Pulteney, then at the head of opposition, 
even alluded in one of his speeches to his consciousness 
of the august personage before whom he spoke. Sir 
Richard Hill was one of the most upright, disinterested, 
and honest men who ever sat in parliament. Andrew 
Marvel was not more incorrupt; but his religious cast of 
character laid him open to the shafts of ridicule. The 
“ Rolliad” describes him as 


“Friend of King George, but of King Jesus more.” 


In the same manner, the Earl of Dartmouth, while 
a member of Lord North’s cabinet, being likewise 
known to entertain very deep sentiments of religion, had 
obtained fram the opposition the nick-name of “the 
psalm-singer.” 

The indecorous personality of debate that distinguished 
the lower house during this extraordinary crisis of affairs, 
produced scenes apparently unbecoming the assembly 
where they originated, and such as we would vainly 
expect to find in more tranquil periods of our parlia- 
mentary history. General Ross, rising in his place, 
accused a lord of the bedchamber, the Earl of Galloway, 
with endeavouring to influence his vote, by allusions or 
direct intimations of the royal displeasure at his support- 
ing “the coalition.” Lord Galloway’s brother, the 
honourable Keith Stewart, read a written denial of the 
assertion ; but the general persisted in maintaining the 


charge. Lampoons, a weapon in the management of 


| which the opposition unquestionably excelled their oppo- 


nents, were circulated with great assiduity and effect. 
In one of them, Stewart was thus apostrophised : 


«“ Captain Keith, Captain Keith, 
Keep your tongue in your teeth, 
Lest you bedchamber secrets betray. 
And if you want more, 

Why, my bold commodore, 
You may borrow of Lord Galloway.” 


Keith Stewart had incurred, as a professional man, 
some censure or reflections, perhaps unjustly, during the 
war with Holland, for having allowed a homeward bound 
Dutch ship of war to slip through the Downs, and reach 
the Texel, while he was said to have been on shore at 
Deal. His brother, Lord Galloway, having very defect- 
ive teeth, it was well known, used a complete set of 
artificial teeth. Sir Richard Hill, who almost always 
drew his allusions or authorities from holy writ, endea- 
voured to prove the benefit of secret influence, by ad- 


ducing the instances of Haman and of Mordecai. «The 
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honest Israelite,” he observed, “repaired privately to 
court, and averted the danger which threatened the peo- 
ple of God from Haman’s ambition—who, being driven 
from the cabinet, was finally suspended from a gibbet.” 
I thought, however, at the time when Sir Richard pro- 
nounced this speech, that Mr. Pitt was not perfectly 
pleased at the comparison made between himself and 
Mordecai. Even Mr. Dundas, who might have been 
esteemed incapable of descending to such modes of 
attack—yet, referring to Lee’s very imprudent assertion, 
that “a charter was only a scroll of parchment, with a 
piece of wax dangling to it,” he observed, that it had been 
asked, “ What was the great harm of hanging an attor- 
ney-general?’ A hanged attorney-general, was only a 
carcass dangling at the end of arope.” Sheridan, how- 
ever, retorted on him with equal ability and severity, for 
this metaphor. Lord North accused the ministers with 
canvassing for votes from one extremity of the kingdom 
to the other—an imputation repeated in still stronger 
language by Genera] Conway, who denominated their 
agents, “ rat catchers ;” but which charge was repelled 
by the chancellor of the exchequer, as destitute of proof. 
On the other hand, Righy complained that Robinson, in 
the anticipation of a speedy dissolution of parliament, 
bad made use of ministerial influence, to effect the future 
election of a member for the borough of Harwich, 
though he did not think proper to ground any specific 
motion on his complaint. 

Alluding to the reflections thrown out by Sir Richard 
Hill, on the Prince of Wales, for atiending questions 
under agitation in that house, Fox exclaimed with 
warmth, « God forbid that royal personages should not 
participate in its political concerns! Where can he so 
well imbibe a knowledge of the principles of our consti- 
tution as within these walls? How can he better illus- 
trate the excellence of his character than by thus 
blending personal respect for the king his father with 
attachment to his country!” Not deterred by such 
observations from animadverting on other circumstances 
connected with his royal highness’s personal appearance 
under the gallery, the new treasurer of the navy remarked 
hypothetically, that “if the great personage in question 
not content with merely listening to the debate, should 
on any occasion testify by his behaviour or gesticula- 
tions, while in the house, a predilection or partiality for 
any set of men—such marks of his preference would be 
unbecoming, and might operate as a means of influence.” 
No answer was given, by any member of the opposition, 
to the supposed case thus stated; but Lord North, in 
the course of the evening, after expatiating on the emi- 
nent virtues of the heir apparent, expressed a becoming 
admiration at “his attending the house of commons, 
where he might imbibe the true spirit of our constitution, 
and become acquainted with the nature of this limited 
government, rather than listening to flatterers.” The 
comments on this delicate subject proceeded no further, 
and were not renewed during the remainder of the par- 
liament. 

16th January. The city of London led the way to 
the rest of the kingdom, by going up at this juncture to 
the foot of the throne, with an address, thanking his 
majesty for the very interference which the house of 
commons had pronounced to be subversive of the consti- 
tution. They retorted at the same time, upon the framers 
of Fox’s India bill, the charge of “raising a power un- 
known to this free government, and highly inimical to 
its safety.” Encouraged by such unequivocal demon- 
strations of the affection of the metropolis, and of the 
corresponding defection in the ranks of the opposition, 
Pitt ventured to propose another East India bill, framed 
by himself, the second -reading of which took place on 
the 23d of January. All the faculties of the two great 
leaders who had originated those respective measures, 
were exerted in the attack and the defence of Pitt's bill, 
which was rejected only by eight votes, out of four hun- 
dred and thirty-six persons who divided. Such indeed 
was Fox’s consciousness of these victories finally termi- 
nating in defeat, that no sooner had he thrown out the 
bill of the minister than he moved for leave to introduce 
his own bill a second time ; but sochanged and modified 
in its leading principles as to be scarcely recognisable 
for the same measure. He unquestionaby perceived, 
when too late, the error into which his own ill regulated 
ambition, propelled by Burke’s ardent and theoretical 
spirit, had precipitated the party. In order therefore to 
conciliate the favour of the house, and of the country, 
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to the measure, he now offered to abandon almost all 
its obnoxious provisions—particularly the patronage, 
which had excited so much obloquy and clamour. There 
remained only two fundamental principles or features, 
which he declared himself unable to retract, namely, the 
permanency of the system for the government of India, 
under parliamentary authority ; and secondly, that the 
supreme control itself should be established, not on the 
Ganges, but here at home. The proposition, however, 
appeared to be no longer suited to the exigency. It is 
impossible not to accuse Fox of want of judgment 
throughout every part of the transactions which led to 
his ministerial downfall. A cautious or a temperate 
politician would not have furnished the sovereign to 
whom he was personally unacceptable, with the means 
of precipitating him from the elevation to which he had 
attained with so much labour. Had the “coalition” 
made a judicious and moderate use of their power, the 
king, however he might have lamented his situation, 
could not have liberated himself from their yoke. They 
enabled him, by their errors, to emancipate himself. 
When we reflect that another coalition, formed by Lords 
Grenville and Grey, in 1807, uninstructed by experience, 
renewed and exhibited nearly the same error, followed 
by the same results, it affords no common matter of 
astonishment. 

After the rejection of the minister’s bill for the govern- 
ment of India, Fox, sustained by members in various 
parts of the house, endeavoured to force from Pitt an 
explicit declaration of his intentions relative to a disso- 
lution of parliament; but neither interrogatories nor 
menaces could prevail over his determination to observe 
a profound silence on that point. He was with diffi- 
culty induced, on the following day, to guarantee the 
existence of the house of commons, even for eight and 
forty hours. 





23d January. Notwithstanding the rising indigna- 
tion of the capital and the country, which every day 
manifested itself with augmenting energy, in favour of 
adniinistration, yet the minister’s situation at this junc- 
ture, equally painful in itself, as it was without prece- 
dent, appeared to be at times not wholly exempt from 
personal danger. Fox might be said, without either 
metaphor or exaggeration, to hold suspended over his 
head the severest marks of the indignation of an offended 
house of commons. His removal from the king’s pre- 
sence and councils, as an enemy to his country ; -his im- 
peachment, or his commitment te the tower—any, or all 
of these propositions, might probably, nay might cer- 
tainly, have been carried, in moments of effervescence, 
when the passions of a popular assembly, imflamed by 
such a conductor as Fox, seemed to be ripe for any act 
of violence. The irritation and impatience produced by 
debates, protracted or repeated night after night, ren- 
dered his followers susceptible of impressions the most 
hostile to the minister; who, in sullen majesty, or in 
contumelious silence, heard, unmoved, their clamorous 
denunciations, seated calmly on the treasury bench. Mr. 
Pitt displayed in that situation, during successive weeks, 
a combination of fortitude, self-possession, and ability, 
which I never recollect without admiration. He did not 
indeed manifest the suavity, amenity, and wit, of Lord 
North, or of Sheridan. But always preserving the 
command of himself, he was never led into deviations 
from caution and prudence, even when he seemed most 
to set at defiance the menaces of his adversaries. If we 
reflect on his period of life, our surprise is augmented. 
He constituted indeed, in himself, the administration 
which he defended, and which, without him, could not 
have been maintained in existence. 

It may naturally be asked why Fox, holding in his 
hand so poweriul an engine as the majority of a house 
of commons, which assembly, he well knew, might every 
day be dissolved, and the individual members cemposing 
which superiority he saw diminishing after almost every 
debate or division, in consequence of the natural opera- 
tion of a variety of obvious causes, yet should never 
have let fall its vengeance on the head of the minister, 
whom he apparently held in his power? Why, when 
he saw all the ordinary expedients exhausted or ineffect- 
ual, which might compel the king to dismiss his adminis- 
tration, or induce the ministry to resign, did he tamely 
wait till, Mr. Pitt’s measures being ripe, and the country 
having declared almost unanimously on his side, a dis- 
solution reduced the “coalition” to insignificance, and 





overwhelmed their ill-concerted schemes for perpetuating 





their authority? Fox wanted neither vigour, decision, 
nor inclination, to have anticipated his own downfall, 
and the extinction of his ambitious plans. Nor could 
he deceive himself relative to the political destruction 
which impended over the “coalition,” if they did not 
prove victorious in the actual contest. How then are 
we to explain this seeming contradiction in his conduct? 

Fox possessed no absolute certainty in the first place, 
whatever he might believe, that the same majority which 
had supported him in voting remonstrances to the throne, 
would either stop the supplies, or carry up an address 
for Mr. Pitt’s removal. Various country gentlemen 
called for a union, and thought that no administration 
from which he should be excluded was equal to the 
national emergency. Even many of Fox’s supporters 
among them deprecated all extremities. They might 
abandon him. He might therefore be left in a minority, 
and all his consequence, as the head of a great party, 
would thus be lost by one imprudent step. But grant. 
ing, however, as seemed most probable, that he should 
carry a personal question against Mr. Pitt by ten, twen- 
ty, or thirty votes, in a crowded house, what would be 
the inevitable effect of such a victory? That the king, 
sustained by the voice of the country, and not suscepti- 
ble of fear, when he believed himself to be acting right, 
instead of dismissing his ministers, would dissolve the 
parliament, and confidently appeal to the people against 
their own representatives. In that case Fox, far from 
attaining his object, would only have accelerated a dis- 
solution, and would afford to his antagonist a plausible, 
if not a solid excuse, for advising the sovereign to adopt 
that measure. These were unquestionably the real 
causes of Fox’s apparent moderation. Nor did Pitt, on 
the other hand, want motives eyvally powerful in re- 
straining him from any precipitate movement. ‘I'he 
county members who supported him were adverse to a 
dissolution, unless circumstances rendered it indispensa- 
ble. By temporising and protracting, however irksome, 
and even in some degree humiliating, might be con- 
sidered his situation in parliament, he gave time for the 
public sentiment to be loudly, as well as generally, pro- 
nounced, and could avail himself of it any moment. 
Such were the considerations which mutually withheld 
the two chiefs from proceeding to extremities till the 
natural and unavoidable progress of affairs produced 
the final consummation. 


PROPOSED POLITICAL UNION. 


26th January. The idea of endeavouring to recon- 
cile two men who combined in their characters almost 
all the great endowments fitted for government, if it 
could be realised, seemed apparently pregnant, at first 
view, with incalculable benefit to the country. Some 
individuals of respectability in the house of commons, 
impelled by these feelings, undertook the experiment. 
However specious in theory, it nevertheless proved im- 
practicable, and only served to demonstrate the futility 
of the attempt. The St. Alban’s tavern became the 
scene of this exhibition, to which place repaired about 
sixty or more members, distinguished for character, large 
property, and uprightness of intention. Though they 
chose Mr. Thomas Grosvenor for their nominal chair- 
man, their deliberations and proceedings were chiefly 
conducted by two gentlemen who had already, on vari- 
ous occasions, taken a lead in the debates carried on 
within the walls of the house, The first, the honour- 
able Charles Marsham, son and heir of Lord Romney, 
though a man by no means prepossessing or engaging 
in his manners, which were coarse and rude, attracted 
deservedly general consideration in his parliamentary 
capacity. The other, Mr. Powis, member for the county 
of Northampton, who cummonly prefaced his speeches, 
on occasions of interest, by a copious discharge of tears, 
which he 1 to ¢ nd at will, challenged atten- 
tion from his recognised integrity and assumed im- 
partiality. 

The Duke of Portland, as nominal head of one party, 
and Pitt, as leader of the other, affected equally to re- 
ceive with deference the propositions made to each on 
the part of the associated members. It is probable, how- 
ever, that the duke, in this profession, might be more 
sincere than the minister. Difficulties and objections, 
either to a personal interview, or to a negotiation, were 
started in turn by both, Pitt refusing to resign, or even 
to hear of a virtual resignation, which was required of 
him as a previous step to any conference for the purpose 
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of forming an extended administration, the overtures 
were suspended, and finally broken off, in consequence 
of these preliminary impediments. But the patriotic 
zeal of the St. Aiban’s meeting was not to be overcome 
by ordinary obstacles, and they returned to the charge, ap- 
parently under more propitious auspices. In compliance 
with their suggestion and wishes, the king was even in- 
duced to send a message to the Duke of Portland, 
recommending a conference between him and Pitt, with 
a view to constitute a ministry on “a wide basis, and on 
fair and equal terms.” Instead of instantly closing with 
such a proposition, from which neither the sovereign 
nor the chancellor of the exchequer, whatever might 
have been their secret wishes, could easily recede, with- 
out incurring the imputation of insincerity, the Duke of 
Portland and Fox thought proper to cavil about the ac- 
ceptation of the term “equal.” At this opening, with 
which they furnished him, Pitt escaped by refusing to 
define any expressions before the proposed interview. 

All further efforts were abandoned, therefore, with a 
view to produce a political union between two men, 
whose mutual animosity and rivalry seemed to have de- 
rived new force from the unsuccessful attempts made to 
effect a reconciliation. With whatever complacency and 
ostensible alacrity Pitt received the propositions for such 
a junction, it is difficult to persuade ourselves that he 
could cordially desire their accomplishment. He beheld 
the prize for which they were contending, nearly attained 
and secured. His ambition impelled him to govern alone, 
without an equal and a coadjutor in the cabinet of such 
energy as Fox. Their mutual recriminations in parlia- 
ment, which had been so acrimonious and so recent, 
seemed hardly to admit of being buried in instant ob- 
livion. . We are warranted, therefore, in believing that 
an accommodation, forced on both by imperious circum- 
stances, would have proved hollow, insincere, and of 
short duration. They appeared to be not formed for 
acting together, nor did they ever coalesce for an instant 
during their whole remaining lives. The French revo- 
lution itself, which brought over to government, as to 
an asylum against anarchy, accompanied by ali the evils 
of a sanguinary republic, so many other individuals, at 
whose head were the Duke of Portland, Burke, and 
Windham, could never induce Fox to quit the opposi- 
tion bench. He remained fixed there above two and 
twenty years, till death liberated him from his antago- 
nist; and he then only became a minister when his own 
career drew to its close. 


February. The discussions which took place in the 
house of commons, between the close of January and 
the middle of the ensuing month, though equally violent 
and acrimonious with the preceding debates, contained 
less matter of interest or of novelty. Accusations, 
leveled against the “ East India bill,” from the treasury 
bench, or against secret influence, from the opposite side, 
began to weary their hearers, and made little impression. 
Fox continued, it is true, master of the deliberations of 
the lower house of parliament ; his majorities sometimes 
falling as low as nineteen, and at other times rising to 
thirty-one ; but this superiority was far overbalanced by 
his decline in the popular esteem. No eloquence, nor 
any exertions of sophistry, could reconcile the public to 
his union with Lord North, followed immediately by a 
measure obviously calculated to cement their political 
power at the expense of the crown, which it must have 
reduced to a state of vassalage. In the course of the 
debate ‘that arose on the 3d of February, Sheridan 
avowed, without circumlocution, that when Fox first 
communicated to him the proposition of coalescing with 
his ancient adversary, he advised his right honourable 
friend by no means to accede to it, as the insurmountable 
prejudices imbibed throughout the nation would infal- 
libly produce the loss of his popularity, character, and 
general estimation. Sheridan added, indeed, that on 
maturely weighing the motives of state necessity by 
which it was dictated, when sustained by his experience 
of the honour, principles, and steadiness of Lord North, 
he rejoiced at the union which had taken place, even in 
contradiction to his own advice. But it is evident, from 
this disclosure of his sentiments, that he reasoned more 
dispassionately than Fox, who, seduced by his ambition, 
goaded by his wants, and beholding only the ascendant 
which Lord North’s junction would give him, in one, if 
not in both, houses of parliament, imagined that he could 
coerce the sovereign, and either persuade, delude, or 








despise the people. The event fully justified Sheridan’s | liamentary convulsions, where Sheridan and Erskine, 


opinion, and manifested the superiority of his judgment; 
since, even though we should admit that Lord Shelburne 


would inevitably have remained in power, if Fox had | 
not joined Lord North, yet the former must have occu- 


pied the most imposing situation, as a public man, at 
the head of the Rockingham party, while maintaining 
his original ground of opposition, and could not have 
been long excluded from a participation in the councils 
of the crown, even by Pitt himself. 

In vain did Sheridan, with admirable wit, endeavour 
to show that an equal sacrifice of all political principle 
had taken place on the ministerial side of the house as 


among the members opposite them; an assertion which | 
he attempted to illustrate by the spectacle which the | 
treasury bench exhibited, where the individuals now | 


seated side by side were recently acting in hostility to- 
wards each other. But the union of inferior or subordi- 
nate persons did not excite sentiments of equal repug- 
nance, nor awaken such moral condemnation, as the 


coalition of two principals, the one of whom had, for | 


successive years, been loaded by the other with the 


severest imputations, and denounced as a just object of | 


national vengeance. 
minister, “ after assassinating the constitution, by secret 
influence in one house of parliament, with having re- 
course to methods of the basest corruption, in order to 
procure a majority in another.” As vainly did Rigby 
reproach Pitt with lavishing peerages for the same pur- 
pose, while it was notorious that the late administration 
was debarred from conferring similar dignities, and had 
not been able to make even a single British peer. With 
as little effect did Marsham read the resolutions adopted 
by the meeting at the St. Alban’s tavern, affirming “ that 
any administration founded on the total exclusion of the 
members of the last, or of the present ministry, would 
be inadequate to the public exigencies ;” or did Powis 
urge the chancellor of the exchequer to resign, as a ne- 
cessary preliminary to all conciliation. Pitt, though he 
professed to desire an union, “provided it could be ef- 
fected without a sacrifice of principle or of honour,” yet 
not only refused previously to retire from office, but 
started many ulterior impediments to the accomplishment 
of the object itself. 

No symptoms of approximation between the con- 
tending parties, beyond unmeaning professions of mutual 
disposition to bury in oblivion past animosities, took 
place—while among their respective adherents a spirit 
of inveterate enmity was exhibited. Lord Mulgrave 
charged Fox with «trampling the house of Brunswick 
under foot,” by his “ East India bill; and though 
called to order by the late secretary of state, inveighed 
against him as “a plunderer and an invader.” Governor 
Johnstone said, that “if an election for a king were to 
take place in this country, Mr. Fox should have his vote, 
so high an opinion did he entertain of those transcendent 
abilities which the right honourable gentleman possessed ; 
but wishing to preserve the constitution, he had nega- 
tived a bill which would have placed its author above all 
control.” Wilberforce declared, that “ even if that ob- 
noxious measure had passed the house of peers by as 
great a majority as it did the lower house, yet he should 
equally have thanked the crown for dismissing the late 
ministers.” Mr. Beaufoy leveled his censures against 
Lord North, for “ preserving the hilarity of his temper, 
and insulting the sorrows of Britain with his jokes, after 
ruining her finances, shedding the blood of her people, 
and losing the half of herempire.” Pitt himself treated 
with defiance, as well as with contempt, Fox’s indirect 
attempts to force his resignation; called on his antago- 
nist to come boldly forward, and either to criminate his 
conduct asa minister, or to move a personal question 
for his removal from office. Professing his own purity, 
both as a man and asa public functionary, he avowed 
his indifference for all the clamour of party, or the un- 
founded imputations brought against the mode of his 
attaining power; and concluded by trusting that the 
house would do justide to the motives which actuated 
his present line of conduct. 

11th February. Burke by no means took the same 
active or conspicuous part in the debates that followed 
the rejection of the «East India bill,” as he had exhi- 
bited while the measure was on its progress to the upper 
house. With the loss of the pay-office, he seemed to 
have lost much of his energy of mind. Even Lord 


In vain did Fox accuse the first | 


Powis and Marsham, severally attracted almost as much 
attention as the late first minister. His blue riband, seen 
consp.cuous among the great coats, buff waistcoats, and 
dirty boots of his new allies, involuntarily recalled the 
reflection of his having given the law from the treasury 
bench, during twelve years, to the same assembly, in 
which he now performed so humiliating and inferior a 
character. He bore, nevertheless, this political change, 
under which many men would have sunk, with that im- 
perturbable serenity and equality of temper which ever 
distinguished him through life. He acquired even the 
applauses of every party, by the manly promptitude, 
and cheerful readiness, which he showed to sacrifice all 
personal objects or interests, to the public tranquillity. 
When Pitt avowed, that however highly he might respect 
that nobleman’s abilities, or private character, yet they 
could never sit together in the same cabinet—Lord 
North, while he loudly censured the contemptuous dig- 
nity and unaccommodating spirit of the chancellor of 
the exchequer, yet declared, that no considerations rela- 
tive to himself should for an instant impede the forma. 
tion of a new ministry consonant to the general wishes 
of the country. This declaration called out the warmest 


| expressions of admiration from Marsham and Powis— 


eulogiums the more noticed, as no individuals in the 
house had treated him with greater acrimony, when first 
lord of the treasury, during the latter part of the Ame- 
rican war. He was nevertheless unable to prevent the 


| borough of Banbury, for which place he sat, and where 


North scarcely occupied the second place in these par- | 


his family had always possessed a decisive influence, 
from joining in the generai cry against the “ coalition,” 
and even framing an address thanking his majesty for 
the recent dismission from office of their actual repre- 
sentative in the house of commons. A delegation from 
the inhabitants of Banbury waited on me in London, 
bringing with them the address itself, accompanied by a 
request that I would present it to the king on the first 
levee day at St. James’s. But, on full consideration, I 
declined taking such a personal part against a nobleman 
whom I greatly respected, loved, and honoured, though 
Thad withdrawn from the party with which he had 
connected himself. Lord North, alluding afterwards, 
during the debate which took place on the 27th of Feb- 
ruary, to this address, declared that “ he had the con- 
solation to know it was not signed by one of those 
individuals, his constituents, who returned him to patlia- 
ment.” It spoke, nevertheless, the sentiments of a large 
and respectable portion of the inhabitants and house- 
holders of the place. 

18th February. No circumstance could more foraibly 
demonstrate the little apprehension felt by Pitt, of the 
indignation of parliament, or prove in a stronger manner 
the confidence with which his own popularity inspired 
him, than his conduct at this juncture. Almost imme- 
diately after the extinction of the fallacious expectations 
awakened by the St. Alban’s tavern meeting, the chancel- 
lor of the exchequer, rising in his place, calmly acquainted 
the house, that “the king, notwithstanding their resolu- 
tions, had not thought proper to dismiss his ministers ; 
and that they had not resigned.” Such a piece of inform- 
ation, so delivered, seemed meant to force the “ coali- 
tion” on some measure of violence. Fox, nevertheless, 
while he did not affect to conceal his indignation at the 
affront offered to the legislative body, and at the defiance 
conveyed in the minister’s words, yet knew too well 
the feeble state of the machine over which he presided, 
to press heavily on its springs. He reprobated indeed 
the treatment which the house experienced ; a treatment 
demanding, he said, exemplary punishment. But he 
concluded with only proposing an adjournment of eight 
and forty hours, in order to give the minister time for 
reflection. This motion, so distinguished by involuntary 
forbearance, he carried by twe/ve—a very slender supe- 
riority, where above four hundred members divided. 
Fox, on this occasion, though he pretended to deprecate 
any intemperate step, and only demanded a respite of 
one er two days; exclaiming with Dido, while he accom- 
modated her complaints to his own feelings, 


«Tempus inane peto; spatium requiemque furori ;” 


yet endeavoured, by a most able and laboured appeal to 
the wounded pride of the house, to inflame their pas- 
sions, while he directed their resentment against the 


minister, 
Pitt, on the other hand, charged him and his adherents 
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with systematically withholding the supplies ; ven sacri- 


ficing their country to private faction, enmity, or ambi- 
‘tion. A distinction was however drawn by the opposition, 
between withholding the supplies, and only postponing 


them; which latter line of conduct, Powis, in moderate | 
language, and Marsham, with much stronger assevera- | 


tion, declared to constitute their sole intention. The 


last mentioned member recriminated with asperity on 


the chancellor of the exchequer, as expecting from him 
the same servile submission, in registering the ministerial 
edicts, which the French sovereigns exacted in the as- 
semblies denominated parliaments. With more ability, 
Fox attempted to make a compromise with the minister, 
offering instantly to vote the supplies, provided that the 
house might receive assurances from him, that “ his ma- 
jesty would comply with the desires of his faithful com- 
mous.” 


his present official situation, and his determination never 


to resign, as a prelude to negotiation ;” peremptorily 


refused to barter office for supply, or to enter into any | 


stipulation on the subject. From this resolution, ex- 
pressed in laconic but energetic terms, neither menaces, 
blandishments, nor expostulations, could induce him to 
recede; and after a prolonged debate of two successive 
days, Fox, as the master of the house, finally moved to 
adjourn the sitting on the state of the nation, which was 
carried without a division. He was all-powerful within 
those walls; but Pitt’s superiority lay without doors, in 
every county, town, and village. 

Already adddresses crowded in, from London down 
to New Sarum, a borough which, though consisting only 
of one solitary farm house, yet, as belonging to Lord 
Camelford, who had just been elevated to the peerage, 
did not omit to offer its tribute of loyalty to the crown, 


and of abhorrence for the measures of the opposition. | 


Middlesex, 
ing Fox, 
with testimonies of approbation at the dismission of the 


Southwe wh, and even Westminster, abandon- 


approache 


late ministers. York, a city where the Cavendish in- | 


terest had always been predominant, and which place 


the late chancellor of the exchequer actually represented | 


in parliament ; Edinburgh, Worcester, Exeter, and many 
other inferior towns, followed the example, which spread 
with rapidity throughout the whole island. 


Pitt, whatever professions he might either make himself, 
or whatever wishes for “an united and extended admi- 


nistration’”’ he might judge proper to put into his royal 


master’s mouth, in reply to the addresses of the house | 


of commons, yet could have nourished no serious inten- 
tions of dividing his power with Fox. 
THE HOUSE OF PEERS 
February 4th—16th. The house of peers, which as- 
sembly, 


symptoms of animation about this time, by adopting, 
early in the month of February, two propositions, of a 


nature tending to condemn the conduct of the lower | 


house, and to strengthen the hands of the sovereign. 
The Earl of Effingham, who during many years of his 
life, had manifested the most decided hostility to the 
king’s government, and who, as late as June, 1780, was 
accused of personally mixing in the riots of the capital, 
now appeared as the zealous defender of prerogative. 
He was sustained by the Duke of Richmond, whose | 
political character and opinions had undergone, since | 
1782, a similar transformation; while on the other hand, | 
the resolutions moved by’Lord Effingham found the | 
warmest opponents in Lord Mansfield, in Lord Stormont, 
and in Lord Loughborough, so long the systematic cham- 
pions of royalty. 

Few debates more animated, as well as acrimonious 
and personal, have ever taken place within the walls of 
the upper house, than occurred on this occasion. While 
Lord Fitzwilliam drew the most unfavourable portrait of 
the young first lord of the treasury, whom he described 
as deficient not only in experience, and averse to every 
social source of information, but as devoured by an over- | 
weening and insatiable thirst of power, the Duke of 
Richmond panegyrised his industry, his abstraction from 
dissipation, his application to public business, his fra- | 
gality, and elevation of mind—the last of which qualities | 

' 


But Pitt, after first declaring the conviction of | 
- > . . i 
“his personal honour being inseparably connected with | 


! the throne with congratulations, or | 


When we | 
reflect on these facts, we shall probably think that Mr. | 


after arresting the progress of the “ East India | 
bill,” as if exhausted by that effort, had ever since | 
remained silent and supine spectators of the contest be- | 
tween the crown and the commons, exhibited some | 
| by appearing umong them as a confidential servant of 
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had been so conspicuously displayed i in his recent 1 renune 
ciation of a lucrative sinecure place. Lord Stormont 
endeavoured to point the public indignation against him, 
for his presumption in continuing to retain his situation, 
in defiance of the votes and resolutions of the house of 
commons—while his predecessors in office, Sir Robert 
Walpole, Lord North, and the Earl of Shelburne, had 
each in turn anticipated, or respectfully obeyed, the first 
| demonstrations of the pleasure of that branch of the 
| legislature. ‘The Earl of Mansfield, with the political 
timidity so characteristic of his whole life, in every situa- 
tion, judicial or parliamentary, deprecated, as the greatest 
of calamities, any resolution which, by interrupting the 
harmony subsisting between the two houses, might lead 
toa dissolution. He seemed to contemplate such an 
| event, as commensurate with the destruction of the 
British constitution itself; as disbanding the army, 
laying up the navy, suspending the functions of govern- 
| ment, and throwing the country into irremediable confu- 
sion. ‘The house, neither deterred nor intimidated by 
these denunciations, voted the resolutions by a large ma- 
jority of forty-seven; and followed them immediately 
with an address to the throne, expressive of their reliance 
on his majesty’s wisdom in the selection of his confi- 
dential servants, as well as by the assurances of their 
supportin the just exercise of those prerogatives entrusted 
to him for the protection of his people. It was difficult 
to imagine a triumph more decisive over the “ coalition,” 
or a more opportune and important accession of strength 
to the first minister, struggling against a majority in the 
house of commons. The king received and replied 
to the address, in laconic but warm and affectionate 
language. 

In other periods of our history, such an interference, 
| followed by such a censure, might, and unquestionably 
| would, have called out the resentment of the representa- 
tives of the people. But, as Fox justly dreaded all occa- 
sions of rupture, or of dispute between the two houses, 
which might afford the new ministers a plausible pretence 
for the dissolution of parliament, he contented himself 
with dictating and carrying six counter resolutions, tend- 
ing to justify the line of conduct that had been adopted 
by the house of commons. Lord Beauchamp was selected 
for the performance of this service; and after a series of 
debates, which occupied eleven days, distinguished 
throughout by the same asperity as had been exhibited 
in every preceding discussion, the resolutions finally 
passed witheut a division. In fhe progress of these 
gladiatorial exhibitions of parliamentary ability and dex- 
terity,—for such they could only be deemed,—F ox, con- 
scious that the conflict in which he had engaged, wore 


| from day to day a more sinister appearance, and must, 


however protracted, terminate in his downfall, assumed 
every shape, and tried every means, of inducing his 
adversary to propose, or to accept, some principles of 
accommodation, At one time he denounced the first 
lord of the treasury, and held him up to national execra- 
tion as a conspirator, who aimed at the life of the house 
of commons,—whom he at the same time daily insulted 


the crown, though destitute of their confidence or sup- 
port. Changing altogether his tone a few days after- 
wards, in soothing accents, calculated to win their way 
into the heart, he complimented Pitt’s abilities—profess- 
ed respect for his political principles—expressed his 
readiness, nay his eagerness, to form an union, provided 


| it was grounded, not on private interest or aggrandise- 


ment, but on great public meritorious motives of action 
—apologised for any harsh or unguarded expressions 
which might have occurred in the warmth of debate— 


_ avowed his ambition and love of glory, as sentiments 


which he felt in common with the first lord of the 


| treasury—and finished by protesting that he would 


make every personal sacrifice at the shrine of his 
country. 

In further corroboration of these conciliating disposi- 
tions, Fox took occasion to declare, that he was ready 
to accommodate and modify his obnoxious bill for the 
government of India, so as to meet the public wish, and 
to acquire the public confidence. He would abandon the 
patronage which it conferred, and would submit every 
clause or regulation of the measure itself to the discus- 
sion of parliament. His noble friend, Lord North, would 
prove no obstacle to union between the two partics. 
There remained only one ‘stipulation from which he 
could never reeede: namely, Mr. Pitt’s virtual resigna- 





tion ; as as indispensable i in itself, and as an n expiation + 
the violated constitution of Great Britian. In reply to 
these alternate menaces and blandishments, the minister, 
on his part, affected and professed an equal desire of 
union, on bases of principle and honour—disclaimed al] 
personal views in the line of conduct which he had 
adopted by his acceptance of office—declared that he 
should ever think he had performed an essential service 
to his country by defeating a measure big with destruc. 
tion to the constitution—expressed his consolation at 
finding that Fox was disposed to renounce any of its 
pernicious features—protested that he and his colleagues 
were all ready to resign their employments as soon as q 
prospect presented itself of forming an administration 
by which the state might be effectually served—but 
concluded by declaring, that he could neither reconcile 
it to the duty which he owed his sovereign and the 
people of England, nor to his own honour, to lay down 
his office, before he beheld such a prospect. It was 
evident that, amidst these reciprocal professions and 
demonstrations, not the smallest advance was made on 
either side, towards real approximation. 

20th February. However decidedly the sentiments 
of the capital and of the nation had been already pro- 
nounced in favour of the new ministers, yet Fox still 
retained firm possession of the house of commons; 
though he held that assembly, as he well knew, only 
by a frail and decaying tenure. Powis, who, notwith- 
standing his avowed disapprobation of “ the East India 
bill,” and his invincible repugnance to the “ coalition,” 
did not the less condemn and oppose the formation of 
the new administration, as wholly subversive of the 
dignity and inherent rights of the lower house of parlia- 
ment, rising in his place, originated another effort for 
compelling the king to dismiss the first lord of the 
treasury. A most animated, Jong, and acrimonious 
debate ensued, terminating in favour of opposition, at 
a very late hour of the morning, after two divisions, 
both which Fox carried; the first by a majority of 
twenty, and the last by twenty-one. The address voted 
was ordered to be presented by the whole house. But 
this triumph, however apparently gratifying, might be 
considered rather as nominal than real; not extending 
in fact beyond the threshold of the lobby, and being 
neither calculated to intimidate the sovereign, nor to 
accelerate the first minister’s resignation. 

I have never witnessed greater oratorical ‘exertions 
made by Fox, than on that evening. In a speech of 
prodigious length, which might be said to try the pa- 
tience of the house, he endeavoured to concentrate every 
argument, and to exhaust every topic of declamation. 
But his antagonist, elevated by the victories obtained 
without doors, in various towns and counties, as well as 
nearer home, at Hackney, where the freeholders of Mid- 
dlesex had been convened, and above all, in Westminster 
itself, where Fox had just received the most unequivocal 
marks of the disapprobation, or rather indignation, of his 
own constituents,—elated by his consciousness of these 
advantages, Pitt, with far more brevity, but in a higher 
tone than he had ever yet assumed, retorted on his ad- 
versary with inconceivable severity. After exposing to 
derision the inconsistency of his present conduct, in 
becoming the champion of a small majority of the house 
of commons, instead of constituting the distinguished 
organ of the popular voice, as he once was; and compli- 
menting him on the dexterity with which he supported 
in turn the most opposite political characters ;—Pitt 
justified himself from the charge of imposture in repre- 
senting to the nation the pernicious consequences to the 
constitution that must have resulted from “the East 
India bill.’ ‘Then descending to personal objects, « The 
right honourable gentleman,” said he, “calls me a mere 
nominal minister, the puppet of secret influence. It is 
because I disdain to become Ais puppet, by resigning 
my office, that he thus denominates me. But his con- 
temptuous expressions shall never provoke me to resig- 
nation. My own honour and reputation I never will 
resign to place myself under his protection, to accept a 
nomination from him, and thereby to become a poor, 
powerless, self-condemned, unprofitable minister in his 
train: a minister, serviceable to him, perhaps, but alto- 
gether incapable of sefving my king, or my country.” 
He concluded by leveling the severest reproaches on 
Fox, for stopping, or, as the opposition termed it, sus- 
pending and postponing, the supplies ; thus sacrificing 








the public interests to private animosity or ambition 
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seemed finally to extinguish all the fallacious hopes, so 
long nourished by sanguine or credulous individuals, of | 
beholding an administration founded on a broad basis. | 
It became evident, that no intentious of such a nature 
were seriously cherished or encouraged ; and it was | 
equally palpable, that one of the two contending parties | 


must ultimately sink under the superiority of his oppo- | 


nent. “an 
Qist—27th February. Already Fox’s majority, un- | 


dermined by many causes, began to exhibit symptoms 
of rapid decay. While some members abandoned the | 
«coalition,” in deference to the public voice, or to the 
remonstrances of their immediate constituents, others 
yielded to suggestions of a personal or interested nature, 
and withdrew from a sinking party, whose approaching | 
extinction they anticipated. These latter individuals drew | 
on themselves the bitterest sarcasms for their desertion, | 
not only from Fox, but at different times from various | 
members of the opposition. The king’s answer to the 
last address, drawn up with consummate skill, gracious 
in its language, conciliating in its professions, declaring 
how anxiously his majesty desired to form “a firm, effi- 
cient, extended, and united administration ;” but lament- 
ing the inefficiency of his efforts for that purpose ; 
denying that it would be advanced or facilitated by the 
previous dismission of his ministers, against whom no 
charge or complaint was preferred; observing that num- 
bers of his subjects had expressed their satisfaction at 
the late change in his councils ; and finally dectining to 
vacate the essential offices of executive government, till 
he should see a prospect of such a union as his faithful 
commons recommended :—this reply augmented the em- 
barrassments, while it added to the dismay of the “ coali- 
tion” leaders. 

On the question being agitated, of adjourning its con- 
sideration for two or three days, after a short debate, 
Fox found himself indeed still in a majority, but it con- 
sisted only of seven, though near three hundred and fifty 
members voted. He made, nevertheless, on the first day 
of the ensuing month, when the royal answer was read, 
another desperate attempt to carry the ministerial trenches 
by storm, and sustained it by his accustomed display of 
eloquence. ‘The debates themselves had, however, ceased 
to excite the same interest, or to awaken the same atten- 
tion, as they had produced in earlier stages of the contest. 
Yet in a very full house, falling little short of four hun- 
dred, the opposition maintained their superiority, and 
even rose to twelve. Another address was voted ; but 
though it still besought the sovereign “to lay the founda- 
tion of a strong and stable government, by the previous 
removal of his present ministers ;” it lamented « the fail- 
ure of his endeavours for forming an united administra- 
tion; and their concern, as well as disappointment, at 
his majesty’s not having been advised to take any further 
steps for effecting the object.” It was impossible more 
clearly to admit their inability to dictate to the crown, 
and their desire of dividing with Pitt the power, of which 
- had become evidently impracticable wholly to deprive 

im, 

4th—5th March. In his answer to their address, the 
king nearly repeated his preceding declaration ; only sub- 
joining, that “he did not consider the failure of his recent 
endeavours to form an extended and united administra- 
tion, as constituting a final bar to its accomplishment, if 
it could have been obtained on principles of fairness and 
equality.” But, as though he had been desirous at the 
same time of extinguishing any such expectations, he 
added, « I know of no further steps that I can take, that 
are likely to remove the difficulties that obstruct that 
desirable end.” Fox, who beheld, as in a mirror, the 
sentence of his perpetual exclusion from office conveyed 
under these expressions of the sovereign, after first post- 
poning the consideration of his majesty’s reply for four 
days, endeavoured to throw an insurmountable barrier in 
the way of dissolution, by delaying the progress of the 
mutiny bill through the house. An animated debate 
ensued on the subject: in which, while the two leaders 
took only a comparatively inferior share, Lord North 
spoke at considerable length, and with great ability. 
Under the possible anticipation that the majority might 
prevent the mutiny bill from passing, opinions had been 
hazarded from the ministerial benches, that even though 
that annual act should be suffered to expire, yet the king 
might keep the army together; both the men and the 
money for th:ir payment being already voted. When 





No reply was made to this eloquent harangue, which | 


| quarters the severest animadversion. 


therefore the consent of the house of peers should be 
obtained, the crown, it was asserted, might have an army, 
with the recognised approbation of parliament. 

This doctrine, which, it must be confessed, was not to 
be found in “the bill of rights,” and which might, in 
its effects, have proved subversive of the British consti- 
tution, received, it is true, no direct sanction from Pitt; 
but it did not the less provoke and produce from various 
Lord North ob- 
served, that “such a discovery, if founded in law, might 
well make every man tremble for his liberty. But those 
who maintained it must likewise assert, that the army 
might be kept together without discipline, and without 
punishment; the first being only enforced, and the lat- 
ter only inflicted, under the mutiny act.” He concluded 
by reminding ministers, “ that notwithstanding the mo- 
ney had been voted for the payment of the army, yet, 
until the act specifically appropriating it to that branch 
of service had passed, no power or right existed in ad- 
ministration to issue any sum, however small, for the 
purpose,” Finally, he warned them, that “as a pro- 
rogation or dissolution does away every vote of supply, 
not previously carried into an act of parliament, if, 
therefore, the minister should have recourse to such a 
measure, the votes of army, navy, ordnance, and supply 
of every kind, must instantly be destroyed, and fall to 
the ground.” No answer was made or attempted from 
the treasury bench to these denunciations, which did 
not indeed admit of any constitutional reply, and only 
served to show the critical as well as awful position of 
the country, left without a government, and apparently 
on the verge of a suspension or extinction of all its 
establishments. 

Powis and Marsham, who commonly acted in concert, 
uniting their efforts,on this occasion, attacked the minis- 
ter in language of equal energy and acrimony. The 
former, after expressing his amazement at the king’s an- 
swer, and wishing for time to shed a tear over the 
expiring dignity of the house of commons, lamented 
that administration appeared to be determined on prose- 
cuting their mad career, and on elevating prerogative 
above privilege. Marsham reiterated the same senti- 
ments, while he protested that no act could be more 
remote from his intention than to delay the public busi- 
ness, or to plunge the country into confusion. Rigby, 
who had been called on by the attorney-general, only a 
few days before, to pay into the exchequer the vast 
balances of public money remaining in his hands, a de- 
mand of which he loudly complained as harsh and 
illiberal, though he could not venture directly to oppose 
or resist it, came forward very conspicuously in the 
course of the debate. With that blunt, bold, dictatorial, 
and coarse style of oratory which always characterised 
him, but of which, since the extinction of Lord North’s 
government, he had exhibited very few specimens, he 
reprobated the audacity of a minister who presumed to 
remain in office, with a majority of the house of com- 
mons against him; observing, that it was reserved for 
the present days to produce a chancellor of the exche- 
quer, who said to parliament, “I care not for your ma- 
jority. The king has appointed me, and you have 
nothing to do with the business.” He finished by de- 
claring, that his blood boiled with indignation at the bare 
mention of retaining an army without a mutiny Dill. 
Pitt did not condescend to notice these personal sar- 
casms or animadversions, which he well knew, however 
they might operate within the walls of the assembly 
where they were pronounced, would produce no inju- 
rious consequences to him among the people without 
doors. On the division for adjourning the committee 
upon the mutiny bill, he was again left in a minority of 
nine; the numbers being 171 against 162; Fox still 
retaining his slender possession of the house. 

8th March. But the termination of this great con- 
flict, on which not only England, but qjl Europe had 
their eyes fixed, and which had already lasted near 
eleven weeks, to the suspension of every kind of public 
business, could not be longer protracted by any efforts of 
eloquence. The king, in terms of gracious yet firm de- 
termination, had twice refused to comply with the demand 
of a majority of the lower house, and that majority was 
become not less odious to the people than hostile to the 
crown or administration. So unnatural a state of things 
carried in its essence the seeds of its speedy extinction. 
Fox, though apparently master of the house, found him- 
self unable to advance, and he could not remain station- 
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ary without exposing his party to ridicule, while they 
were silently undermined from day to day. His embar- 
rassments, which did not admit of concealment, neces- 
sarily augmented the confidence of his ministerial 
adversaries. Nor did he attempt to disguise them, when 
the consideration of his majesty’s answer to the last ad- 
dress came before the house. In terms of querulous 
indignation, he stigmatised the reply as a compound of 
contradiction, duplicity, insult, and violation of the Bri- 
tish constitution. Having attempted to justify and defend 
the right of the commons to demand the removal of 
ministers without stating their reasons, or assigning any 
specific cause for such dismission, he avowed that the 
only becoming measure now left, was to move a resolu- 
tion that, “ whvever should advise his majesty to con- 
tinue his present administration, was an enemy to his 
country.” But however disposed and desirous he might 
be to proceed to this act, he was restrained by his con- 
sciousness that he could not carry with him even a 
majority of the most limited description, if he made the 
attempt. Many of his adherents had already announced 
to him their determination to proceed no further, accom- 
panied with menaces of withdrawing their support, if 
he tried so desperate an experiment. ‘Thus situated, 
I’ox stopped, and after loading ministers with the bit- 
terest reproaches, for having, as he asserted, overset the 
country, involved public credit in remediless confusion, 
suffered our foreign concerns to run to ruin, and incur- 
red the guilt of leaving our East Indian possessions a 
prey to every species of enormity, peculation, and 
tyranny, he declared that it was not his intention to stop 
the supplies. While he charged Pitt with inordinate 
ambition, as well as with having manifested a decided 
aversion to political union, he finished by only moving, 
not an address, but a representation to the king. It was 
long, expostulatory, argumentative, if not criminating ; 
and recapitulated all the points on which the crown and 
commons had so ol)stinately contended ; but it contained 
no new matter, except lamenting that “his majesty’s 
advisers had not thought fit to suggest any farther steps 
for removing the difficulties which impeded the forma- 
tion of an extended administration.” 

The chancellor of the exchequer took little or no part 
in the debate which ensued on that evening. Dundas, 
however, supplied his place with great acuteness, ene: gy, 
and severity. Retorting on the Opposition all the accu- 


| sations of pursuing a mad and desperate career, to the 


subversion of the constitution, whose true princgples 


| they outraged, he endeavoured to show that Fox’s ex pe- 





tience proved the incapacity of the house of commons 
itself, however powerful a branch of the legislature it 
might be, to enforce its own unconstitutional resolutions. 
He treated the representation as a manifesto, calculated 
to delude the nation by disguising the real intention of 
Fox, which aimed at elevating the.speaker’s mace above 
the royal sceptre, and giving virtually to the representa- 
tives of the people the right of naming ministers. 
Towards the conclusion of his able harangue, after vin- 
dicating Pitt from the imputation of opposing a union 
of parties, if it could have been effected on fair and 
honourable principles, he alluded with great force, 
though guardedly and hypothetically, to the well authen- 
ticated lists of peerages, offices, and emoluments, known 
to be promised to their adherents by the opposition 
leaders, who thus condescended to avail themselves of 
every engine of seduction or corruption; engines by 
which it was obvious the country might be as completely 
enslaved, and the constitution subverted, as by the worst 
minion of the most wicked or arbitrary monarch. Burke, 
who, ever since the rejection of “the East India bill,” as 
if overcome by his second dismission from the pay-oflice, 
had scarcely once risen in the house, or taken his accus- 
tomed share in the discussions within its walls, made 
ample amends on that night for his preceding silence. 
He spoke with great animation, and with equal elo- 
quence; but no exertions could sustain a declining as 
well as unpopular party, or infuse new vigour into its 
component members. Even the subject of controversy 
itself, agitated and exhausted by so many repetitions, no 
longer inspired the same interest, the greatest ingenuity 
being scarcely able to suggest any new ideas, or to 
strike out any fresh matter of argument. Uncommon 
anxiety was manifested and impatience displayed for the 
division, which took place about midnight, when Fox’s 
majority became reduced to one solitary vote, the num 
bers on cach side considerably exceeding those orf the 
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division of the 5th of March. Three hundred and 
eighty-five members were present, of whom 191 divided 
with opposition, and 190 with administration. Great 
exultatien was expressed by the ministerial side of the 
house, while corresponding depression appeared on the 
opposite benches, at so decisive a proof of the approach- 
ing fall of the “ coalition.” 

9th March. The spell which had so Jong suspended 
and paralysed all the functions of government, was now 
dissolved; and on the ensuing day, the mutiny bill, no 
longer opposed, passed through the committee. Fox, 
divested of that control which he had exercised over the 
assembly ever since it met in November, appeared there, 
but “shorn of his beams;’”’ nor can we consider the dis- 
cussions which subsequently arose on various points, as 
other than mere conversations, since no division was 
ever again attempted by the opposition, down to the 
period of the prorogation and dissolution of parliament. 
Yet scarcely any debate which took place during the in- 
teresting session under our review, opened more curious 
matter of speculation or of controversy, than the one 
that followed Fox’s defeat. Powis and Marsham, who 
had taken so conspicuous a part throughout the whole 
contest, appeared for the last time on the theatre. The 
former, in a speech replete with pointed animadversions, 
and conceived with great powers of mind, endeavoured, 
while he justified himself from the charge of inconsist- 
ency in his conduct, to throw on Pitt the accusation of 
duplicity, in his pretended negotiation for forming an 
extended administration. He admitted that the house of 
commons was conquered ; “ for though scarcely a cen- 
tury had elapsed since a vote of the commons could 
bestow a crown, it could not, in 1784, procure the dis- 
mission of a minister.” Having related, with apparent 
exactitude, the leading points on which had hinged the 
attempt to produce an interview between the Duke of 
Portland and the chancellor of the exchequer, as form: 
ing the first indispensable step towards union, he hesi- 
tated not to declare, that “all the concession was on one 
side, while the minister refused either explanation, or 
the smallest advance leading to conciliatian.” Pitt made, 
it is true, a prompt, able, and animated reply to this im- 


putation; but I will fairly own that it impressed me as | 
| tration. 


more rhetorical than solid, and carried with it no convic- 


tion, though the reasons assigned by him for the rupture | 


of the proposed conference, if not severely scrutinised, | 
appeared specious and reasonable to the ear. 

Those persons who best knew the secret springs of | 
affairs at the period of our review, have, I believe, felt, 
and some of them have candidly avowed, that the first 
minister could not sincerely desire, or even mean, to form 
a coalition with Fox. Nor, if he had wished it, can we | 
easily conceive on what basis it could have reposed, that | 
offered a prospect of completion, and still less of dura- 
tion. The cabinet must have preponderated in favour 
of one or of the other candidate fur power. And which 
of them would have submitted to become the subor- 
dinate?’ When Lord North struck his bargain with the | 
Rockingham party, he consented to act under them a 
secondary part; receiving, in compensation, a share of | 
the ministerial spoils, and obtaining from them protection | 
against impeachment, for the errors or calamities of the | 
American war. ‘The motives therefore for his conduct | 
were obvious, natural, venial, perhaps justifiable in every | 
Lord North did not demand to be received | 
among his new allies, «on fair and equal terms.” He 
exacted only indemnity, oblivion, and a participation of | 
But Pitt must have begun, like Sylla in anti- 
quiy, or like Faiefax in our own -history, by- laying 
down his power, at a moment too when he had nearly 
consolidated it. 

Other motives for avoiding such a connection with 
Fox, would unquestionably suggest themselves to his 
mind. The late secretary of state was no longer an 
object, either of popular affection, or of royal apprehen- 
sion. His own imprudence, ambition, and rapacious 
policy, had precipitated him from his double elevation. 
Nor could the minister have formed a junction with the 
colleague of Lord North, the author in his own person 
of the “East India bill,’ without perhaps incurrring 
some degree of political condemnation, if not of moral 
contamination or censure. Fox indeed might, and 
probably would, have consented to modify that obnoxious 
measure in a way to render it harmless to the constitu- 
tion. But experience of the bitter fruits produced by 
the late “coalition,” held out no encouragement to Pitt 


| 


sense. 


offices. 
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| for concluding a second similar union. He stood more- 
| over on far higher ground than his antagonist, combining 
| at once the favour of the sovereign, the attachment of 
| the people, and the command of the house of peers. 
| How is it to be supposed, that he would voluntarily do- 
| scend from such a situation, and consent to mingle his 
| future fortunes in some measure with a man whose line 
| of public action he had stigmatised with the severest 
| epithets, merely to conciliate the suffrages of the gen- 
'uemen who met at the St. Alban’s tavern? These 
| reflections may probably induce us to believe that neither 
| George the Third nor his minister could really intend to 
| replace Fox, in any degree, on the eminence from which 
| he had fallen; though, during the progress of a contest, 
in which he remained, for many successive weeks, mas- 
ter of a majority in the house of commons, deference 
towards that branch of the legislature dictated an appa- 
rent compliance with their anxious wishes. 

Pitt, with great ability, in the course of his reply to 
Powis, probably conscious that he could not altogether 
| disprove, however he might deny or repel, the charge of 
| insincerity, contrived to bring forward a counter accusa- 

tion against him and Marsham—to botli of whom he 
indirectly applied the appellation of “a spy,” as having 
obtained, by a pretended impartiality, access to the secrets 
of the two contending parties. They took fire at the 
term; and after respectively vindicating themselves from 





| fact. 
| ability, though not in the commanding tone that had 
| characterised him, when conscious that he could dictate his 


so dishonourable an imputation, Marsham read in his 
place the letter addressed by the Duke of Portland to 
the chancellor uf the exchequer. It served fully to prove 
that the chief of the opposition party as anxiously de- 


| sired to commence a negotiation with the first minister 
' as the latter dexterously eluded and avoided a conference, 


Marsham professed his own perfect conviction of the 
So did Fox himself, who spoke with his usual 


pleasure to an obsequious majority. With more bitter- 


| ness than was natural to him, he felicitated his rival on 
| “having attained to something like a majority to support 


him ;” nor did he spare his severest animadversions on 


| those individuals who, having long voted with opposi- 


tion, had recently changed sides, and joined the adminis- 
Fox concluded by pointing out the delusion of 
Pitt’s proposition to treat on “equal terms,” while he 
rejected the offer made by the Duke of Portland, that the 


| ministerial arrangement should be conducted “ with 


attention to principles of equity and fairness.” ‘There 


| could remain no doubt in the mind of any impartial per- 
| son, that the expressions, “ fair and equal,” were in them- 
| selves ambiguous, and understood in different or opposite 


senses, by the two contending parties. But these re- 
criminations, however they might for a moment agitate 


the minds of men, no Jonger impeded the progress of 
| public business, the house voting on the ensuing 
|evening, the extraordinaries of the navy, without a 
Pierce 
| division. 


11¢h—22d March. It became indeed more and more 


/apparent from day to day that, Pitt’s machinery being 


now nearly complete, a dissolution of parliament would 
not be long delayed, Yet the opposition still fondly in- 
dulged a hope, for it did not amount to a belief, that, 
as no act of appropriation had passed, though the sup- 
plies were voted, ministers would not dare to apply the 
public money to specific purposes, contrary to all prece- 
dent, if not to law, and in direct violation of the prohi- 
bitions of the house. Various attempts were made to 


| sound the minister on this delicate point, but without 
| effect. 


Fox took however no personal part in them; 
and though he occasionally attended in his place, I be- 
lieve he hardly if ever spoke on any subject during the 
last eleven or twelve days that parliament continued in 
existence. Burke remained equally mute—while Powis 
and Marsham, engaged in preparations for an approach- 
ing general election, disappeared altogether from a scene 
where they had recently performed the principal charac- 
ters. The little degree of opposition experienced by the 
chancellor of the exchequer, arose from the adherents of 
Lord North, or was made by that nobleman himself, 
Sir Grey Cooper, on the order of the day being moved 
for going into a committee of supply on the estimates 
for the extraordinaries of the navy, conscious that it 
offered the last occasion which would present itself for 
protesting against a dissolution, expatiated with conside- 
rable energy on the infraction of the constitution that 
would arise from such a measure. He at the same time 





ne 





warned the ministers, that “ to issue money for the pay 
of the forces, contrary to a resolution of the house, de. 
claring such an act to be a high crime and miade. 
meanour, and without any appropriation act,” was not 
only illegal, but a subversion of the very tenure by 
which the king held his crown. No answer whatever 
was returned to these denunciations from the treasury 
bench ; but the supply being voted in the committee, 
without any division the house adjourned to the follow. 
ing day. 


DISSOLUTION OF PARLIAMENT. 


23d March. As the immediate dissolution of parlia. 
+ment had now becoine matter of universal notoriety, and 
preparations for carrying it into effect were already 
making in the public offices, a considerable attendance 
was produced in the lower house, by curiosity to witness 
its extinction rather than by any other motive. The 
first minister appearing in his place, was assailed from 
various quarters on the question being put by the speaker, 
that “the report on the army extraordinaries should be 
read a first time.’ Mr. Eden led the way, and was 
followed by Lord North, as well as by General Conway, 
While each of them avowed that they considered them- 
selves as addressing for the last time an assembly which 
they knew was on the point of being dissolved, they did 
not remonstrate or menace in less animated terms, on 
the supposition that such a measure should be actually 
carried into execution. Every argument adduced in the 
preceding debate was reiterated, pressed, and urged with 
augmented force of language. The chancellor of the 
exchequer remaining nevertheless contumeliously silent, 
the report was read; but on a motion being made for 
the second reading, Lord North once more rose, and after 
some expostulations relative to the contemptuous treat- 
ment experienced by the house upon the present occa- 
sion, demanded, “on what principle of law, on what 
doctrine respecting the constitution, on what argument, 
or on what authority, when parliament should be dis- 
solved, would ministers presume to issue money for the 
subsistence of the army?” 

Pitt had not however advanced so far, to be now de- 
terred from consummating his triumph, by the impotent 
threats of a powerless and exhausted as well as an un- 
popular faction. He cut the knot, which he was unable 
to untie—declined any discussion of those great consti- 
tutional points which he could not solve, and the infrac- 
tion of which he could not abstractedly justify, and 
confidently trusted to the universal sentiment of national 
approbation, for covering any deviation from patlia- 
mentary usage. Like Jago, who in reply to every en- 
quiry, answers, 


“ Ask me no questions; what you know, you know;” 


he briefly observed, that “ Gentlemen might make what- 
ever speeches they chose, and the house might act as it 
thought proper; he would not say one word upon the 
subject.” The report being then read a second time, the 
house adjourned, and was summoned on the following 
day, to attend the house of peers—where the king, having 
prorogued the parliament, after pronouncing a short but 
judicious speech from the throne, well calculated for the 
emergency, stated it to be a “duty which he owed to the 
constitution and the country, under its actual circum- 
stances, to recur as speedily as possible to the sense of 
his people, by convoking a new parliament.” A disso- 
lution followed within twenty-four hours; and the “coali- 
tion,” confounded, as well as overwhelmed, amidst the 
storm which they had injudiciously excited, disappeared 
in an instant, leaving the fragments of their political 
greatness scattered in all directions. 

25th March. Thave related these events, as they 
passed under my own eyes, with the most rigid impar- 
tiality. And if Ihave dwelt minutely on the transac- 
tions or debates that took place in the house of commons, 
during the contest between Fox and Pitt, it must be 
remembered, that within the walls of that assembly the 
history and the very existence of the country were con- 
centred during more than three months. We would 
vainly seek them elsewhere. All the functions of gov- 
ernment stood still—while the sovereign, the peers, and 
the nation looked on, expecting the issue of so extraor- 
dinary a conflict, which must necessarily impress a new 
character on the opening year. Never did any king of 
Great Britain contend for so vast a stake, since Charles 
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the First! In contemplating the scene, Mr. Pitt arrests 
our first attention. , 

Nothing in the history of this country, subsequent to 
the accession of the house of Brunswick, bore any ana- 
logy to his position, When we consider that he strug- 
gled against a majority of the house of commons, con- 
ducted by such talents as those of Fox, from the 19th 
of December, 1783, up to the 9th of March, 1784—on 
any day of which interval he might have been im- 
peached : and if we reflect that he vanquished so vast a 
combination of party, without prematurely recurring to 
a dissolution, till all his necessary arrangements of 
every kind were completed, and the whole nation had 
declared on his side—we shall probably admit that, as 
no such instance occurs before him, no similar example 
will probably ever be again exhibited. If, in compliance 
with Lord Temple’s opinion, he had begun by dissolving 
the parliament as soon as he was appointed chancellur 
of the exchequer, in December, 1783, when the people 
at large, and when even the inhabitants of London, as 
well as of Westminster, were imperfectly informed on 
the nature and tendency of “the East India bill,” it is 
possible that a very different result might have been the 
consequence. ‘ 

Fox’s defeat arose from one fundamental error or mis- 
calculation, into which he was nevertheless led by the 
experience of all parliamentary contest, namely, that a 
majority of the house of commons could compel the 
crown to dismiss its ministers, or could oblige the minis- 
ters themselves to give in their own resignation. In his 
hands this constitutional weapon, hitherto irresistible, 
lost its edge, and became harmless. He attributed its 
failure to a spirit of delusion, which, as he asserted, and 
as his adherents maintained, had incapacitated the Bri- 
tish people to distinguish truth from error, imposture 
from reality. There is, however, no sophistry capable 
of blinding completely a whole nation, upon points so 
level to every understanding; and if there existed any 
delusion in the estimate formed by the country, respect- 
ing the nature and tendency of “the East India bill,” 
the delusion still survives at this day, in all its force. 
But there existed another delusion into which Fox him- 
self fell, when he erroneously conceived that a majority 
of the lower house, in whatever manner acquired, and 
whatever measures or objecis it might pursue, must ne- 
cessarily dictate its pleasure to the sovereign, to the 
house of peers, and to the public. The two former 
would, indeed, if unsupported by the body of the people 
of England, have been found only dust in the balance, 
when engaged in a struggle with the genuine represent- 
atives of that people, the real organs of their will and 
opinion. Charles the First and James the Second each 
made the experiment, by which the former lost his head 
and the latter his crown. But George the Third neither 
attempted to exercise oppressive and antiquated, if not 
illegal prerogatives, nor to impose on us a religion pro- 
hibited by law, and odious to his subjects. And never 
did the British constitution manifest its latent energies 
so strongly as in the very act of arresting that assembly 
which, calling itself the representatives of the nation, 
became, in the instance before us, the instruments of the 
ambition of a faction, or rather of an individual. 

The steadiness, the principles, and the repugnance of 
the king towards the “ coalition,” operated as powerful 
secondary agents, but they were not primary causes. 
Fox, attentive only to the three branches of the consti- 
tution, which he considered as omnipotent, regarded as 
null the nation itself. But when awakened, roused, 
and informed, the people hurled him in an instant from 
hia situation, For it was not the dissolution of parlia- 

ment which would have reduced him and his party to 
insignificance, if the public opinion and confidence had 
accompanied him. Of this truth a great example was 
exhibited in 1780, when Lord North dissolved the par- 
liament. The government was not idle on the occasion, 
and a large sum was believed to have been expended in 
endeavours to procure favourable returns to the new 
house of commons. Yet so unpopular was the sove- 
reign at that time, so weak the administration, and so 
odious the American war, that the first minister derived 
little permanent strength or advantage from the measure. 
He held out with difficulty for one session, and sur- 
rendered early in the next, on the 20th of March, 1782. 
F ox, on the contrary, remained for many years only an 
illustrious victim of his inordinate ambition, seated on 
the opposition bench, till the memorable malady of his 





majesty, in 1788, recalled him for a moment into day, 
only to plunge him deservedly anew into greater politi- 
cal depression. 


THE KING—CONCLUSION. 

The obligations which the king owed to Pitt for libe- 
rating him from the chains of the “coalition,” at the 
time when they were about to have been riveted, were 
certainly of the first magnitude. No other subject in 
his dominions would probably have attempted, but as- 
suredly no other individual would have successfully 
performed, so important and arduous a service. After 
witnessing the formation and extinction of three ad- 
ministrations, within the space of little more than twenty 
months, George the Third beheld in prospect domestic 
tranquillity, personal freedom, and national prosperity. 
Nor were these the only benefits that resulted to him 
from the events that we have related. 
and misfortunes of his reign seemed to be swallowed up 
and forgotten in the grave of the “coalition.” The 
odium of Lord Bute’s ministry, and the peace of 1763, 
aggravated by the prosecution of Wilkes, the humiliat- 


ing negotiation and compromise relative to Falkland | 


Islands, which the pen of “Junius” had consigned to 
perpetual reprobation, lastly, the disgraces of the Ameri- 
can war, followed by the loss of an empire beyond the 
Atlantic, for which national defalcation of power and 
territory the king was regarded by a large portion of his 


subjects as peculiarly responsible; the accumulated evils | 


of three and twenty years, disappeared at once, and were 
obliterated. Only the virtues of the sovereign seemed 
to survive in the memory of his people. The same 


prince who, in March, 1782, laboured under a load of | 


prejudice and unpopularity, was considered in March, 
1784, as the guardian of the constitution, worthy the 
warmest testimonies of affection, gratitude, and respect. 
They poured in upon him from all quarters, acknow- 
ledging the blessings of his paternal government, and 
approving the recent interference of his prerogative, for 
the destruction of the unprincipled faction. Wilkes, 


who had been among the most ardent opposers of “the | 
East India bill,” and among the foremost supporters of | 


Pitt in parliament, as member for Middlesex, reappeared 
at St. James’s, where he met with the most gracious 
reception. A new order of events, and a new era, 


seemed to commence from this auspicious date. In fact, 


if we would point out the period of time, from the com- 
mencement of this long, as well as eventful reign, during 
which the sovereign and the country equally enjoyed 
most felicity, we should not hesitate to name the inter- 
val, comprising about four years and a half that suc- 
ceeded Pitt’s triumph over Fox, in the spring of 1784, 


down to the king’s severe seizure, in the autumn of 17838. | 


Here, therefore, as at a political landmark, I shall con- 
clude the second part of the historical memoirs of my 
own time. 


THE END. 


NEWTON. 


We with pleasure extract the following, being the 


concluding paragraph from a memoir communicated to | 


the French Academy of Sciences, by M. Biot, the sub- 
ject of which is astronomical refractions. “Thus, to so 
many other discoveries made by this great man (Newton), 


we must now add the theory of astronomical refractions, | 


comprising the exact differences of these refractions, and 
their numerical integrations by quadratures, for a case 


of uniform temperature. If we consider that he must, | 


as his letters show, have discovered, step by step, all the 
physical bases of this theory, and all its meteorological 


elements, at a period when no one but himself suspected | 
that the indications of the barometer and thermometer | 
had any affinity with refractions; that he obtained by a | 


direct method, due to himself alone, those numerical 
valuations, which the geometricians of the succeeding 
age have deemed one of the greatest efforts of perfect 
integral calculations, we shall doubtless feel that such a 
work is one of the most beautiful productions of this 
immense genius, and one of those, moreover, which best 
show the sagacity with which he seized on all the con- 
stituent elements of the phenomena which he investi- 
gated. Among the results of the work which I present 


to the Academy, that which has afforded me most plea. | 


sure, is to have been able thus to ascribe to Newton that 
entire glory which others have not kuown was his due.” 


All the errors | 


OF 


MARMADUKE 


PAULL. 


The last number of Biackwood’s Magazine, in an arti- 
cle or review of “'The Mountain Decameron,” by Mr. 


| Downes, contains the following abridgment of one of the 


stories of the book; in its incidents and language it 
strikes us as being a very near approach to Sir Walter 
Scott. 





Alice Wolstoncraft, the widow of an old man to whom 
| she had been married when almost a child by covetous 
parents, after a long chronic ailment had withered her 
for years, and her charms, for she had been beautiful, 
were a little on the wane, was wedded to Marmaduke 
Paull, a very young man, with whom she was deeply 
enamoured, but lived without hopes of a child—it being 
to her a constant “ mortification, or misery, that she was 
not to present one so loved with one image of himself.” 
| But this grief was soon to be swallowed up in one all- 
overwhelming—for Paull, who had been once to sea, 
was seized by a press-gang, and Alice was again a widow. 
“She retired directly to a wild and melancholy farm 
(her own) within the mighty shadow of the great Orme’s 
Head, to never more (as she said in her wild wo) be out 
of the reach of the roar and spray and uproar of that 
sea which was beating round her husband.’ Here she 
became a mother—or rather a child was found crying in 
her bed; for the rumour from the first ran that ’t was 
no child of hers, but that she had bribed its poor parents 
to part with it, that she might bless her husband, on his 
hoped return, with the sight of “a beautiful babe, his 
imagined own,” and thus kindle for herself his affection 
into love. Ruth, so the child was named, grew up al- 
| most to womanhood, in that most melancholy abode, 
with her supposed mother, who, worn out with ceaseless 
mourning, for her husband returned not, at last lay at 
the point of death. Her perpetual watchings, day and 
night, during so many years, and the effect of hope de- 
ferred that maketh the heart sick, are most impressively 
painted ; and there is true pathos and poetry in the de- 
scription of the childhood and maidenhood of poor Ruth, 
surrounded with mysteries and glooms. From the first 
uncared about for her own sake, and neglected towgds 
the end, since he for whom she had been brought up 
was to return ho more, 

« A strange, dim, yet more than dreary remembrance, 
hung on her mind, of her very first stage of memory. 
It was that a very wretched and withered old woman 
repeatedly landed in a crazy and foul little boat, rowed 
| by but one man, and hobbled up to her mother’s dark 
stone house, roofed with reeds or fern stalks, in the rock 
| shadows. ‘That whenever she followed her in (like a 
| child curious), Alice always excluded her, and was al- 
ways in tears and great trouble. That this tattered and 
fiercish old woman would stop on the beach to gaze in 
her infant face long together; sometimes made an angry 
groan or grunt at her, but once gave her a cake, and 
kissed and cried over her. And besides this, she had 
heard, or caught somehow, the unaccountable impres- 
sion that she was a murderess—had killed a child !”’ 

* ” * * * 


“It was nothing strange that the little girl should, at 
the earliest age, begin to share that despairing kind of 
expectation of the father’s return, which possessed the 
parent; and weep, when she wept for him, and fancy 
how fine a form he had when she so painted him to the 
girl grown bigger; that she should learn to live in per- 
petual waiting, as it were, for him whose very bones, in 
all likelihood, had long since mingled with that brine, 
till the very despair of the withered wife became, in the 
happier buoyant breast of the daughter, a lively living 
hope. She would not despair—she hoped a father in 
every sail that specked the background of cloud, or 
gleamed like a mighty bird of snowy plumage in the 
closer view of the green sea.” 

* . * * . 


“ Alice had been accustomed to kindle a beacon fire, 
in heavy fogs and dark weather, on the dark greensward 
| hill, for the service of her absent husband, should he, 
| possibly, be making homeward on that dangerous coast. 
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The child would sit or play by this melancholy hopeless | hastily summoned home by a neighbour. She ran like 
beacon for hours, with which the forsaken woman mocked | a wild fawn, her stockings and part of her attire left on 
her own despair. She pursued this wild fancy till Ruth | the rock slab; she ran—and found her mother dying ; 
was grown of age to understand its purpose. When | who, collecting her little breath, addressed her with a 
the mother grew weary of the dream, and no longer | smile, after kissing away her incessant tears. Poor Ruth 
busied herself with that beacon, which was more con- | had rarely known the touch of those mother-lips; and 
nected with the wildness of despair than hope, the girl | now they were bluish, and ghastly, and her eyes told 
often lit one alone, till the few remote farm people began | that the hand of death was already advanced between 
| her and that parent. All return of tenderness had for- 
merly been confined to the sad woman’s heart; she had 
no more the zest, no longer the active spirit of even ma- 
in an infant mind, than such wild abode; and though | ternal love, enough alive within her to give kiss for kiss, 
there was no absolute madness about Rath, then or | endearment for endearment. Now she kissed and clasped 
afterwards, an imagination so excitable as hers, dealing | her fervently, then said : 
with a heart so tender and affections so profound, might,| «I must leave you, poor child! I feel myself going, 
under trials, derange her reason, till love should become | going where I trust my Marmaduke is long ago gone 
reckless of life. In twenty pages, concluding with this | before me,’ 
extract, Mr. Downes has compressed as much meaning, “*Oh no! my mother,’ poor Ruth broke forth, sob- 
and as many emotions, as will be found within the same | bing, ‘he is not gone, live for him! live, and he will 
space in any other work of fiction. “Alice of the | come again! We will light our tire again every dark 
Broken Heart,” selfish as she is in her misery, and ne- | nightfall. Don’t say he’s gone, and you are going, or I 
glectful of the duteous creature, who in filial affection | shall die before you! don’t both leave me, pray don’t! 
is indeed her daughter, nevertheless we cannot but pity ;| oh dear! oh my heart!’ and she held her side, where it 
having been let into the secret of her character and her | seemed bursting from her bosom. 
condition, ere yet she was wedded to the man she so | «« Good, dear girl,’ the faint woman pursued, ‘ though 
passionately loved; but Ruth we take into our heart, | you thiak me unhappy in quitting life, and though folks 
and strangely sorrowful do we feel to be the lot of such | talk of dying as if it were to fall asleep, and it were a 
an orphan,—less sad to have lost one who had never | dreadful sleep, indeed, my dear, it’s to me nothing 
acted to her a mother’s part, than to lose that fancied | dreadful, but just like a waking. My life has been the 
image of a father, which from earliest childhood she had | sleep, God knows! My life has been the dream, and 
cherished in her soul—its only comfort. | Heaven forgive me for making yours the same, poor 

«A dun-green marsh, rushy, dry, with a few crags | child! but you ’vea life yet to come, I do hope; yet I’d 
peeping pale through its treeless nakedness, formed the | rather see you dead now than that it should be such a 
foreground. One or two monastic ruins of ruins, the | life as it has pleased God to send me. I fear me it’s a 
mere wreck of what have been picturesque relics, are | crime to love as I’ve done; I’m sure it has cast me 
dimly visible. Before was the open sea, with all its down into such despair, as must be wicked, if we have 
sounds, and all its waves sunken into one mighty moan- | any heart left to fight against it: but what can a broken 
ing, and one restless floor—and the sea-sky, with all its | heart do? Vow Isee that I should have turned my 
clouds clustering in purple but lurid pomps round the | eyes that couldn’t sleep, and my heart that was never at 
great sun, on the horizon’s edge. On one hand the } peace, and my arms that were ever ready to do a despe- 
pyramidal headland of the Great Orme’s Head, on the | rate something, ch! mot to that deaf sea, not to that 
other that of the Lesser Orme’s, stood like huge towers, | empty distance, not to a foolish false figure on my brain, 
reared by giants, to sentinel eternally the majestic pass | of my Marmaduke, my dear! rocking on a masthead— 
or gorge they ferm of that marshland, with its few tomb- | oh no! but to the God that Lalmost grew wroth against 


; ; ; ; 

to whisper of madness in both daughter and mother.” 
No place could be more fitted as a retreat for melan- 

choly madness, and even to breed it, if that be possible, 


the promise your little helpless body afforded me of be. 
coming all to my dear husband, which other wives are 
to theirs! I tried to dream awake that you was my own, 
How soon I taught you to say ‘Dad, dad!’ I’m sure | 
trembled at thought of losing you, so as never mother 
did. But when you grew so pretty and grew to prattle 
so, and one trick came after another, that I so wanted 
him to see, all came, but he never came, he never saw 
them, and one by one was forgot ; when your little teeth 
showed, and you began to go alone, and he never watched 
these things with me; oh then, I began not to care for 
you, poor darling! for then I cared for nothing ; and so, 
you know, you ’ve grown, and grown to a great girl, g 
woman! ha! ha! ha! yes, you’re a fine woman-figure 
now! and what am J? An old withered one, a wicked 
one! But what matters? he ’/? never see me so; God 
wouldn’t let him be deceived; God punished me, for 
never, never, never more did Marmaduke come back! 
But mind, I charge you, Ruth, I implore it, my dear, if 
he do come back, don’t tell him, don’t make me outa 
liar to him! Swear you won’t expose me! Let him 
pity me, let him come and plant my grave! Oh, Ruth!’ 

«“¢T swear I never will, my dear, dear mother!’ Ruth 
sobbed distractedly. With one finger raised towards 
heaven, and the poor girl’s face on her panting bosom, 
Alice sunk back; and when Ruth, alarmed, raised her 
tearful face to answer her more audibly, the dreadful eyes 
were fixed upon hers, never to be veiled by those move- 
less lids again, but by another’s hand.” 

It was formerly a Welsh custom, to bring out the straw 
which might have formed part of the bed-furniture of a 
person who had died, and set it on fire before the door 
of the house—a signal of death. This was done by the 
person who had performed the last duties to Alice— 
the night was dark and stormy—and that solemn but 
feeble beacon might be seen by any eyes that chanced to 
turn from land or from sea towards the foot of the Orme’s 
Head Mountain. 

“ The wild imaginative character which her mode of 
life had formed in the solitary girl, Ruth, gave impulse 
to her nerves, and a spirit bold beyond the weakness of 
her sex and age, on exciting occasions. She entreated 
to be the sole watcher by her lost protector. The howl- 
ing and rising wind almost extinguished the two rushes, 


like colossal stones and prostrate ruins. ‘The only sound | for dividing us! Oh, and was not my God merciless to | dipped in grease, which, fixed each in the small iron vice 
was that immense one of the deep, made more awful | me to give the uttermost I ever could wish for, in the | used to bear them about, stood on each side of the sheeted 


by the reverberation of the whole body of the mountain | way of passionate love, only to take it away directly? | corpse; the cottage shook violently, the echoes of the * 


of the Great Orme’s Head, which gave a distinct peal | only to take him away 1 Never could I, never did I say, | tremendous falls of the broad sea’s sweep lashing the 


and roll in addition to the breaking thunder of the sea. 


« Blessed be the name of the Lord!” Therefore perhaps | rocky beach on the seaward side of the Great Orme, 


“In such a naked vast of prospect, whole families | he refused me my dear Marmaduke back to these arms. | were like thunderclaps run into one another; and the 
and all their homes would hardly have relieved that | But [ must be short.’ Then she waited till the neigh- | real thunderof the sky (shut up by clouds as by mighty 
solitude. Dwarfed into moving figures, and their houses | bour who had fetched Ruth was gone, and at last said, | folding doors hung with mourning) already came groan- 


into beaver huts or molehills, under that mighty bulk and | trembling all over— My poor, poor Ruth? Yet not | ing from the distance, and the blueness of the lightning 


its shadow, and beside that illimitable dome and its floor, | 
they would have rather added to the solemnity. Much | 
less did that one figure relieve it, which this evening, | 
placed just in apposition with the now tempered glory | 
of the sinking sun’s dilated globe, gave to the eye it in- | 
tercepted (like some figured spot in its disk), the doubt- | 
ful image of a human form, diminished to a mere dust 

atom. If the romance of the image was destroyed on 
approach, by the discovery that this imagined ‘ angel in 
the sun’ was no other than our Ruth, a Welsh cottage 
girl reclining on a knoll of rock, with dry sea-weed for 
a pillow, her raven hair flying in wild grace, with some | 
touch of a poetic fire in that eye, albeit a humble stock- | 
ing from her mother’s few sheep’s wool, was growing on | 
the knitting-needles in her hand, which her taper fingers 

plied rapidly, without a moment diverting her attention 

from the dim speck in the distance that she fancied into 

a sail—(yes! a father’s sail even yet!) I say, whatever | 
the scene lost in the illusion of romance, it gained in | 
interest, actual living interest. It is an advantage of this | 
general occupation of our Welsh housewives and chil- | 
dren, knitting, that it goes on mechanically, without | 
withdrawing the mind, or eye, or limbs from any other 

pursuit ; the two hands only keep producing the useful 


mine made itself seen within the room, spite of the light 

««Not yours, my mother? Not yours? Well-a- | within; yet Ruth persevered in her desire to watch 
day! she’s moythering.* Oh! let me fetch the woman | alone, to have that last sad office all her own, and the 
back.’ women retired to rest, not in the house, but according to 

«“«Stay, be quiet, child; you are now sixteen years | common usage even at this day with the farmer’s servants 
old, I must not die in falsehood. Ah! youll hate me | in retired pastoral districts, in summer at least, to a 
and the memory of me now. But what’s love and | night’s rest in the straw of the cow-house; all the older 





| what’s hate to me, but only Marmaduke’s? J am not | farm houses accommodating their cattle under the same 


your mother.’ roof with the family, only divided by a wall of rough 
“ Ruth rolled her eyes in bewilderment, through tears, | stones, 

turning death-pale, and muttering ‘ Wot my mother ?’ “The dead of night was now on the world, or rather, 
« «Hear me, my poor child! I had prayed to God to | in such solitude, on two mountains, their double-figured 


| permit me to hold but one image of my Marmaduke, and | blackness frowning out sudden in the quiver of light- 


he would not! I envied the most destitute of mothers | ning, with its ghastly day of a moment; a sea running 
only for that they were mothers! I watched the soft | mountain high; a sea-lashed dismal beach, and an up- 
eyes of my Marmaduke, and thought how they would | ward cataract of spray, that mounted half way up the 
look at me, on me, if- Oh, I shall live again, to go | face of the Orme’s Head precipice next the waves, and 
mad! I shall rouse myself from this death, that I’m as | volatile as it had flown up on the wind’s wing, of steady 
glad of as a poor creature long at sea is of land, if I | force, as it blew.a settled hurricane, in falling thundered 
begin to remember again, to feel afresh, and flutter all | like whole waves that had ridden air and broken against 
over again! I was mad, Ruth. My longing to meet | that wall of crags, rather than the mere foam of that 
him with an infant, when he wrote to me about his | wave’s raging. The stir and uproar of the elements 
coming back, drove me into a scheme for deceiving him. | without strangely contrasted with the everlasting peace 
But never did he come back to be deceived! but my guilt | and the never-to-be-broken silence of the mortality within. 





commodity, leaving the mothers to walk, fetch cows, | was the same. I began to act my plot; and when that | That form, so lately agitated as those elements, so lately, 
talk, and quarrel, the young to go errands, to learn read- | other woman’s time of trouble came, by the aid of her | even to the last, trembling with the last convulsions of 
ing, &c., quite as if no stockings were on the stocks. nurse, we contrived to make it believed her child was | the most powerful of the passions, the earthquake of the 
Then it is so clean a task ! the slender needles so bright, | still-born, and long before its time, while the old woman | heart—new lay still as a summer night, when scarce a 


aud the growing clean woollen affair so needful ! 


| brought you, (you were the child) and nursed me in my | moth is heard flitting, 


dull shape frightfully hinting 


“It was on this evening of melancholy splendour, pretended lying-in. This old midwife never betrayed | its nature, by projecting features of face and limb, be- 
which we have been describing, thus sleeping in lurid our plot; and oh! how I doated on you, for nothing but | neath a sheet, the necessary veil between its metamor- 


crimson along the grand sort of inverted arch of mighty 
span, formed by the two great headlands, that Ruth was 


phised self and its, so recently, fellow beings—a perisbing 
image of clay; and all those elements of being—those 





* Delirious talking. 
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mi raged within that little vault of a bosom, as do thun- 
der, lightning, wind, and hail, in that of our visible 
heaven—all, all sunken into peace, and no more left of 
the yearnings, the rapid outstretchings of the busy spirit, 
than remains of its eager insect-hunting, and its flight 
outstripping our sight, to the winter-stricken bat, when 
it steals away to a ruinous tomb, damp cleft in rock, or 
the depth of some dungeon in a tower’s ruin, and there 
hangs, with hundreds more of its race, so stricken, a 
dul] mass to be handled without their feeling the hand, 
not a wing stirred of so many swift ones, a mere black 

appendage to such vault! 

«Ruth, full of awful and sad thoughts, thus ruminat- 
ed:—‘ And I shall be some time—I care not were it 
now—like this dear, solemn—something—Oh, is it pos- 
sible! is this not my mother’s corpse? Yes, I will cal] 
it so—like you, my mother, as now you are. Why 
should I fear to raise the sheet? She loved me, as well 
as her poor distracted heart could love any thing, dear 
soul! she never hurt me while living—why now? Yet 
I fear. Like what you are I shall be—shall I ever be 
lite what you have been? Oh, I can feel what you 
have felt, even by what I, a foolish child, feel towards a 
father I never knew. Ah, my God! what a new world 
I have come into since this morning’s sun rose on me! 
My dear father beyond that sea is not my father—I’ve 
been dreaming of a stranger! I’ve watched and wept, 
and lit up my little watch fire, and thrown my silly arms 
in my sleep, and dreamed I was sleeping on his bosom, 
and he ’s not my father! He is not? Who isnot? Oh 
mother, mother, you ’ve made my mind like this storm, 
and left me alone, directly! Why dol say ‘ Mother 2’ 
What a confusion! I have no fear of storm, or your 
poor pale death-look, or any thing, for I wish I were like 
you! How it howls! Was that the wind?’ 

“Tt was not the wind. She approached the casement, 
and screamed at sight of a human face, very pale, laid 
close to the panes, and then two hands, lain open all 
about them, as of one groping in blindness. It was a 
shipwrecked man, who, having by miracle saved himself 
by scrambling along a ledge of the rocks, in the retro- 
cession of the waves, and clinging, during their assault, 
had groped his way round to the land side of the Great 
Orme’s Head, and directed perhaps by voices to the 
house of death, was now seeking the entrance. After 
her first surprise, Ruth did not forget her nature so far 
as to delay the dues of hospitality towards the drenched, 
exhausted man, violently as her heart beat and limbs 
trembled. She opened the door, but the wretched man 
was turning the contrary way, and she found that he 
was blind, in addition to his other calamities. Weather- 
beaten, with hands wounded and bleeding with the sharp 
rocks he had held by, and his face smeared with the 
blood his hand had left there in throwing back his black 
hair, that flew over his face in profusion, blown by the 
wind ; his voice shrill and piteous; his whole appear- 
ance was terrific as a spectre, and his feeble groping in 
darkness, added to its piteous horror. . Ruth shuddered 
at taking his hand as humanity prompted, yet, looking 


in his face, was surprised to catch a glimpse of two of | 


the finest eyes that ever rolled, notwithstanding their 
loss of sight. Lightning had so far paralysed the optic 
nerve, as to nearly destroy its function, without destroy- 
ing that mysterious power in the organ by which it con- 
verses with other eyes, in the universal language peculiar 
to the human eye. She led him by his clay-like hand 
to the fire, proposing to leave him while she roused the 
women in the cow-house, when a dreadful embarrass- 
ment detained her, about explaining to him the melan- 
choly task she was engaged in, for the apartment was 
small, and with his groping to the least distance he 
would grasp the dead. She told hiin distractedly the 
situation, and ran to call up the women. 

“ And there lay that impassioned, long-agitated being 
who had dreamed and groaned out life (a cold automaton 
with breath) for the sake of that dear one, now, in that 
extraordinary moment, by such awful coincidence, re- 
turned to her e/ay, not to her, not her warm heart leap- 
Ing towards him, nor her arms that would have so 
grasped him! She lay, and not a pulse stirred at his 


Presence, not a hand was extended to his helplessness, 
as he felt about, nor one sigh was left for the dear, dear- 
est Marmaduke, the long lost husband, shivering and 
bleeding, a shipwrecked man, and the heaven and the 
Such are human hopes, 


earth blotted to him, for ever ! 


fears, wraths, regrets, dotings, jealousies, which | passions, prospects, and such and so terrific in its change, 


is death! He was returned, but only as earth was 
opening for the white ashes that alone remained of so 
mighty a flame, as had consumed a heart, and made it 
dust even before it ceased to palpitate, antedating the 
work of death itself.” 

The beacon formed of the death-bed of Alice of the 
Broken Heart, had effected the purpose for which she 
had for so many years kindled fires in vain. ‘The sea- 
men of the vessel which Marmaduke was on board, were 
led by that light to make for the bay between the two 
Orme’s Heads, but missing it through the fury of the 
gale, they drove on the Head itself. 

Mamaduke’s joy on finding he has a daughter, is pro- 
found—and his parental love lor her is not less, but 
greater, because he cannot see the features of her face, 
for “lightning had so far paralysed the optic nerve as to 
nearly destroy its function, without destroying that mys- 
terious power in the organ by which it converses with 


human.” 


derful and so affecting, had caused a long and dangerous 
illness, during which he was attended by Ruth. 
thing could have soothed that poignant agony so speedily 


void in his affection; that novelty of sweet relation— 
daughter—above all the daughter, as he believed, of that 
lost dear friend whom he missed with more of a filial 
than conjugal pain of affection.” The desire of a daugh- 
ter had been strong in his heart from the first; and he 
soon resolved to abandon the melancholy house of the 


the very farm-house in which he was born, beside the 


that name; nor could such loss of sight as his obliterate 
its charms from his memory—and thus Marmaduke 
Paull was contented with his lot, and grateful to 
Providence. 


life long been the object of her devout and reverential 
love; and now that she had found a real father, as Mar- 
maduke Paull believed himself to be, not a drop of his 
blood was in her veins—not a drop of her blood who 
had been his wife. “While she looked at this object 
as one come back from the dead, and recalled the long 
portion of her little life, throughout which he had been 


existence, to be reverenced and mourned, rather than 
expected, she felt a confusing contrast between that vene- 
| rated shadow and the actual person of a father—that, 


a palpable blessing, a smiling, conversing, tender, help- 
mate (for time had familiarised to him the horror of 


her feel, for the first time. her womanhood—her own 
capability of pleasing and of being pleased—which the 
dismal taciturnity of love-melancholy in her former ill- 
fated companion had never elicited. 
often wishing that her dream of the parent figure, vague 





river Conway, in the pastoral, rich, and romantic vale of 





| 
| 
| 





other eyes, in the universal language peculiar to the | 
The shock and melancholy of the death and | 
burial of his wife, under circumstances at once so won- | 


«“ No- | 


but the constant watch and the soft weeping tears and | 
tender heart of the being who stepped in to fill the blank | 


Orme’s Head promontory, and having done so, obtained | 


But alas! for poor Ruth. An ideal father had all her | 


to her as some gracious being of somé unknown state of | 


spiritualised by distance, and almost certain death, this 


received her into his heart of hearts? The situation is 
strange indeed, and almost too distressful; but Mr. 
Downes has conducted the story of her sinless love with 
that unerring delicacy, which knowledge of human na- 
ture in its purest state inspires, and so far from there 
being any thing repulsive in the picture of her filial en- 
dearments—fatal as they became—Cordelia’s self is not 
a holier daughter than Roth—but how fares it with her 
father—and why is the tale entitled « The Tragical Pas- 
sion of Marmaduke Paul] ?” 

Marmaduke had never loved Alice asa happy husband 
loves his wife. He had married her because she was 
dying of love for him, and Alice herself knew that she 
had his affection, and no more—and thence her « pious 
fraud,” by which she hoped, without injury to any body, 
to make him love the mother for the sake of her and his 
child. For eighteen years or more, he knew not that a 
child had been born unto him, or what it was to have a 
father’s heart. Allin a moment he found a full-gfown 
daughter in his arms, to him the most blessed of God’s 
creatures ; and blind as he was, for he had but a glim- 
mer of sight, he knew that she was also one of the most 
beautiful, and in the sound of her voice there was to his 
ear music angelical and born in heaven. And must the 
time come when that ministering and guardian angel 
will leave him to his blindness, be no more the daughter 
alone—holiest of all holy names—dut a wife! Caring 
little for her father—for how then could she care much— 
inhabiting another house—watching not in her bed to 
hear through the thin partition if her blind father—often 
restless as sailors are who go no more to sea—had com- 
posed himself to sleep. Then life indeed would be 
worse than wort'less, and welcome the sleep of the 
grave. 

It had so happened that the only youthful companion 
of Ruth had been William Paull, a nephew of Marma- 
duke, and like him asailor. They were such lovers as 
a boy and girl are wont to be when so placed, and it was 
taken for granted by the neighbours that in good time 
they would be man and wife. William was a fine manly 
spirited lad, and loved Ruth with all his heart and all his 
soul; but her love for him was but that of a sister, for 
her imagination had been so entirely filled with dreams 
and visions of her father’s return, and her life one of such 
trouble and desolation, that there had been no room in 
her breast for any strong emotion towards any other ob- 


ject; and of such love as William sometimes spoke of 


she knew nothing but the name. Now she knew that 
she loved Marmaduke far more dearly and profougdly 
than William—yet as a daughter still—only as a daugh- 
ter—and her feelings are thus described. 

‘* For some time this affectionate girl’s heart, in which 


the love and longing of a daugliter towards a visionary 


| father had wrought so long its singular effect, sunk, as 


blindness, and light was not quite shut out,) who made | 


She could not help | 


as it was, had been less violently broken—that Marma- | 
| duke had been older, even sterner, less inclined to be | 
| gentle to her gentleness, and almost submissive to her | 


| childish will.” 


{ 


not in the delirium of dreams. 


the prime and strength of manhood, “gentle of eye, 
pensive, sensible, of noble forehead and»presence, a strong 
mind and feeling heart.” On her blind father’s knee 


To stich a father “so kind and 


a child in his bosom. 


And she was his daughter still—for pure of all passion 


have the heart to hurt by coldness, which to him would 





so forlorn,” what affection did she not owe, what duty | 
was it not the holy impulse of her pure spirit to perform? | 


And thus Ruth loves—is in love—with Marmaduke | 
Paull—but for his sake would desire to live on his virgin | 
daughter still; nor ever shall the secret, which she had | 
sworn to keep at the death-bed of “ Alice of the Broken | 
Heart,” be suffered to escape her lips—if it be muttered | 
Marmaduke was indeed | 
old enough to have been her father ; but he had married | 
Alice when he was but a boy, and in spite “ of all the | 
disastrous chances which his youth suffered,” he was in | 


she sat—round his neck at his biddi wreathed her | 
arms—kissed his lips many a titi and lay like | 


. , ° | 
was she in her whitest innocence—and how could she | 


The power of self- 
She indulged a 


it were, into an intoxicated sleep. 
delusion was never more manifested. 
waking dream, strong as reality, that this was her actual 
father. She hardly indulged one thought towards the 
unknown real authors of her being, still regarding even 
her, who dying disclaimed her, as her mother. While 
this strong fancy remained, the change in herself was 
even externally striking. ‘That dreamy, listless, over- 
sensitive look and whole manner, which allied the wild- 
dressed, self-dependent, solitary girl of the Orme’s Head 
downs and rocks to the characters of romance, was now 
changed into the more natural, if more homely, character 
of a happy, healthy, though delicate farmer’s daughter, 
who, Instead of lying on sea-weed and rock, rolling those 
expressive eyes round a dim horizon of hazy sea, in 
search of a visionary father’s sail, now cast them round 
a gentler home-horizon of sheep walk, to view the flocks 
whitening there, (the new property of Marmaduke,) or 
seated on her humble milking stool, in some recess of 
those green meadows on the Conwy’s side, where the 
evening sun’s low beams slept sweetly, would milk as 
many ewes as the stoutest, while the blind man, sitting 
on some oak root, thickly mossed, or a bank of the rocky 
brook that came down foaming into the Conwy, would 
amuse her by relating the modes of farming life, and of 
dairy keeping in distant lands. 

“Tt was during this strange but happy forgetfulness 
on her part, that the visits of her handsome cousin Wil- 
liam grew frequent, his attentions of a kind not to be 
misunderstood, the talk of his sister Sophy explicitly 
tending to the view of courtship on his part—and not 


have seemed so very cruel, the noble being who had | long after that a sudden and total change came over her 
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_MARMADUKE PAULL. _ 





ay 





thought and feeling on the subject of her strange situa- | turned into that thing! and go where I would—it raved 


tion. 


and the pain of so doing, grew hourly upon her. Her 


cheek would burn with blushes, not such as she had 
been used to feel, whenever his parental fondness urged 


him te the pure, fond endearments of a father. Her | 
eyes would shrink down from his sightless ones, and re- | 


main fixed on the ground in an innocent shame for the 
deceit it seemed almost her doom to practise, on one so 
fond, so helpless, so much needing a daughter, so likely 
to feel acutely the bitter disappointment of having a 
darling hope and feeling, for which he had resolved to 
resign all others, at so early a stage of life, thus harshly 
ani eternally baffled and rooted out of his bosom! He 


had said to his own heart, ‘I will live only for this sweet | 


daughter—she shall be to me, friend, helpmate—wife, 


mourner—every thing! for her I will live and die aj so! 


widower! No hand but Ruth’s shall lead me; no hand 


The necessity of telling the trath to Marmaduke, | behind me—off sea and off land, up from earth, and 


down from the clouds, and raging along the beach, and 
| the mountain’s side, every where that wind, or that voice 
' or the wind followed me, a pale wretch, sometimes turn- 
ing to ask mercy, sometimes lying flat on the earth, like 
as praying for my grave to let me in, from it, and the 
| sound it made was, “ Ruth shall rue! Ruth shall rue! 
| Ruth the wretch! Ruth the wretched !” ’ 

“<Tt’sthis melancholy life you lead with me, poor 
child! that gives you these wild dreams,’ Marmaduke 
said, deeply musing. ‘To lead about a blind useless 
| being from one sunny nook to another, is not a life for a 
| beautiful young 
| “She interrupted him eagerly—‘.Melancholy 2—I 
| should go melancholy mad, if any body dut I led you 
And oh! do you think it possible that the dead— 
that Alice—my mother, I mean—can look down jeal- 





but Ruth’s be about my death-bed; or close these eyes, ously on your being led by me, I mean by any body but 


or plant my grave.’ 
dream by saying, ‘ You have no daughter. She began 
to loathe food, lose sleep, cheerfulness, colour, under this 


pressing occasion for divulging a secret that had grown | 


by concealment only more grievous to be divulged. And 
her temper changed.” 


Ruth often thinks of her whom till her death-hour she | 


She could ill bear to break this | her? 


I would be sore sorry to pain her poor ghost, if I 
knew it, and indeed I do fancy that if J were dying, I 

| should ery bitterly when I was shown the new girl, or 

the woman, or wife—whatever it might be, who must 

| take your Ruth’s office—your forgotten Ruth’s! So I 

| can feel for her.’ 

«“¢But you must marry, sweet—will your husband 


had thought her mother, and whom, all for her love for | leave you to me, think you?’ said he, laughing. 


Marmaduke, pitying neighbours had called “ Alice of the | 


Broken Heart.” Her bones could not lie still in the 


««* Never !—Husband 2—I never will give one the 
Yet, what dol 


| power to part us! never while I live! 


grave, were some whisper heard there by the dead, that | talk?” And she sighed with almost the deep hollowness 
the orphan on whom that oath had been imposed loved | of groaning. 


her Marmaduke, and was enjoying his presence in the | 


light of day and the sunshine of heaven. Ruth felt as 
if her love were a wrong to the dead—and an angry 
ghost haunted her sleep. She tells Marmaduke her 
dream. 


«“*QOh! T have had such a dream!’ Ruth said one | 


morning, on meeting her fatherly protector, at the farm- 
house door, just as the sun was rising, and the soft, dim, 
blue haze of the parting summer night was seen curling 


«* And what was that deep sigh for?’ he enquired. 
| ’ ° 
| ‘I’ve remarked your tones of voice altered of late; how 
low they are, yet how softly sweet, and how mournful! 
| What is the matter, my own !—Gone "’ 
“Ruth had vanished at the moment of his putting this 

question.” 

The recital of this dream had a wild effect on Marma- 


| duke, who grew daily a more and more altered man. 


| 
| 


Ruth was pained to perceive a certain coldness in his 


like a steam, all along the course of the Conwy river, | manner, some changes in his mode of endearment—and 
and growing all alight with the horizontal beams from | an alteration in his familiar terms of addressing her— 


across the grand expanse of sea, and all was still through- 
out the river-side, dales, copses, and flowery recesses 
between the whitening rocks—‘I saw poor dear Alice.’ 
“Your mother?’ he interrupted her. 
mother—lI saw her lying as she lay that dreadful night 
you came home—(blessed night for that, as it was)—I 
thought as I stood looking at her solemn face, through 
my tears, and was stooping to kiss those poor lips, so 
shockingly formal, they came a little apart, and a slow 


smile seemed coming—but oh, what a smile! spiteful, | 


scornful, sneering, bitter—ghastly !—and her dead eyes 
half opened to leer at me, and oh, they were crueller 


‘Aye, my | 


! 
| 


| 
| 


than even thesmile! Then a heaving of the sliroud over | 


her poor bosom, came on, and then a sound crept hol- 
lowly through her cold mouth, that at last made upa 
word—* Rival! rival! me! Me2” And as it grew 


| 


stronger, more words—furious ones came, and her ruffled | 


arm started up—oh, father! sprung up and tore open 
her winding sheet at the breast, and I heard, “ What if 
this breast did not give you suck? dare you wound this 
heart within it? Dare you torture it? Rival me?” 
Oh, I can’t tell you how frightful it was to see dead and 


white lips sneer, and glassy fixed eyes stir again to bit- | 


terly curse one with a look !’ 

«“« That’s a wild dream, in truth,’ Marmaduke replied. 
«Poor soul! her jealousy hardly would survive death ; 
and to be jealous of her own child !—What could put 
such fancies into such an innocent little brain as my 
Ruth’s, | wonder! And did poor Alice not suckle you, 
my dear!’ He missed the deeper meaning of these 
fancied words. ‘And that wasn’t all. I heard the same 
roaring as was all night then—but—oh, father !—the 
wildest winds that bellow among the sea caverns of Llan- 
duddno rocks, that snap the trees rooted in the mountain 
stone off short, and pile the waves up like ruins tum- 
bling about, all along the coast, were never like that in 
my dream, for that had a frightful human voice / It was 
a terrible wind and a voice too, in one, a wild, threaten- 
ing, furious, mad, maddening voice—for I ran mad to 
hear it when they told me that was my mother’s voice— 
no—it was the “Fury of the Great Orme’s Head”— 
(what és a Fury? I’ve read of it, but forget-—Something 
like a mad ghost that has a bloody whip, isn’t it?)—No 
matter—well! this voice of this Fury was my mother’s 


} 
| 





and wist not what could be the cause. The dream 
haunted Marmaduke, when Ruth had forgotten it. « Oh! 
that I might see her face but once! and then I should 
see it forever! What would her going for ever be like ? 
Like a death-bell that told me every human heart but 
my own stood still! Yet she must go! Yes! she 
must marry, but that’s a distant thing ; and they will 
have it you are much like me, Ruth: yet you’re fair, 
they say, but dark-eyed, and I am al/ dark! Do you 
think you’re like me, child?” During this soliloquy 
Ruth happened to approach, was dumb, confused, statue- 
like a moment, then sprung away from sitting by him. 
“That can never be. Oh, no! well-a-day, how should 
that be? But our old folk talk silly about these things.” 
Marmaduke was so engrossed in thought that he heard 
her imperfectly, and soliloquised aloud and unconsciously 
on a fresh topic. “I wish I were again at the Orme’s 
Head now. I was happier in the eternal melancholy 
music of that sea, the whistling of that gorse on the 
bleak sea side down where Ruth and [ first walked to- 
gether, than I have been here, in the midst of swect 
meadows and singing birds, and Conwy plashing plea- 
santly against its sod banks.” “And so do I!” Ruth 
exclaimed eagerly, “let us go back there !—let us make 
achange. 1 doso love the wildness of every thing there 
—the fierce screaming sea birds, the hollow bellowing of 
our mountains, the storms, and the waves.” 
Marmaduke, soon after this, hears from Ruth's own 
lips an innocent confession of the intimacy—the affec- 
tion—it might be the love—and something like an en- 
gagement between herself and his nephew. We pass 
over some part of the story here, which is very painful 
in the book, and would be more so in an abridgement— 
and simply mention that he vehemently urges their mar- 


riage, believin w that she is in love with her cousin, 
and that, iain situations, Ruth resolves 
to tell William that she né¥er'can be his, and if possible 


to bring herself to tell Marmaduke that she is not his 
daughter. She breaks with her lover—but she falters 
and fails in all her attempts to bring on such a conversa- 
tion with her supposed father as may end in her com- 
municating to him that strangest secret. Meanwhile, 
Marmaduke, who knows not that she has refused to 
marry William, leads a soiitary and almost insane life in 










a sort of cave hollowed out in the base of Llanduddno 
rocks by the waves, not without danger of his being 
surprised by the returning tide, and climbing the Orme’s 
Head, is often seen at a height where few would have 
believed it possible for a blind man to clamber alone, 
Ruth leads not his steps now, but lives with Sophy, Wij. 
liam’s sister, who is sorely perplexed with her mysterious 
conduct, at the farm in the Vale of Conwy. But 
sometimes she visits him—and on one occasion, after 
she had been speaking passionately, but vaguely, of her 
determination never to separate from him—he exclaims, 
“ We never, never will—kiss your father, my sweet inno. 
cent! nay do! Part! have I been mad? My own 
dear child, dry your eyes—nay, let me kiss them dry, 
Stop here this week—stop a month. Nay, but I'll come 
back to the other farm. William must give you up. At 
least defer it, my dear: defer the matter.” “ Defer 2” 
she said sobbing. And nothing now was talked of in the 
little round of the hamlet, and cots up the Vale of 
Conwy, but the mysterious conduct of father and 
daughter. 

Marmaduke, in the multitude of the thoughts within 
him, at last resolves to confess them all to an elderly 
clergyman named Llewellyn, whose condition, character, 
and occupations, are beautifully described—quite in the 
spirit of Wordsworth’s Churchyard among the Moun. 
tains—and contrasted, perhaps needlessly, though natu. 
rally, and we fear in that time truly, with those of a sad 
scamp—once an exciseman—but who had long been in 
holy orders—nick-named “ Smash.” The pastor and 
his friend walked out in the twilight—and here is the 
account of what passed between them, as far as it might 
be revealed. 

«<«I’m always vexed,’ said the patient pastor, ‘ when 
that poor man comes over the bay ; but if one thwarted 
him, and shut our doors against him, who knows how 
much malice and uncharitableness we might be acces- 
sory to instilling into his heart and poor blind soul, so 
adding to his deformity in the sight of God? For a like 
reason, I never argue with him, for,knowing it must be 
a chastening hand—pray God it be not too heavy for 
the old man to bear!—an Almighty chastening hand, 
not my feeble voice, that can alone reform him, what 
would my haranguing do, but add stubbornness and 
ingratitude to his other faults ?” 

“«You’re in the right, sir!? Marmaduke suddenly 
broke forth; ‘ the least said to an incorrigible or inevita- 
ble sinner, is the most mercy.’ 

««And what would you with me, my friend and 
neighbour?’ the other enquired as they reached the 
strand. : 

«“<TIn truth, I know not what!’ said Marmaduke in 
a hurried manner— advice; yet who can advise about 
such a point? Mere sympathy, then,—pity—no—adhor- 
rence! yet I wrong myself——some human heart be- 
sides my own to conceive what I feel,—but how can 
another feel it? That’s the very point! I pant after 
fellow feeling in a pin, a hideous perplexity, the very 
essence of which is, that my fellow men never did, never 
can feel it! The worst, the foulest, are as new-born 
babes and innocents in that! Let’s go back! I may 
make you hate me, shudder at me, but never, never 
make you a sharer, a comforter in my most strange 
trouble! One point that I thought to ask advice on, I 
have had settled even now, by talking with that man; 
the other is not one of human action—no matter of 
choice, nothing to reject or admit—but something I am 
already a committed wretch in having dared to divulge 
even thus far!’ 

««Sit on this ledge of rock, I entreat you,’ said the 
pastor, trembling with the suddenness of this seeming 
confession of some black sin, from one whose religious 
feelings he knew to be strong, and whose life, at least 
while on shore, simple and innocent. 

«« Nay,’ Marmaduke rejoined, with hollow voice of 
suppressed anguish, ‘lead me to that shadow. It is the 
cliff, or is night thickening eastward, that I see?’ 

«“«No, it’s that horn of this cove which cuts off the 
west and its light from our eyes,’—‘ No matter—lead 
me into some dark Oh, father! let me so call you, 
for I know your goognéss, your loving-kindness to me 
and to all men, beyond any of these old holy men that 
people used to confess themselves to, and ery to “ Fa- 
ther, father!—oh, father! what shall Edo?” Asa 
mortal father, too, one blest in a sweet daughter, as I am 
cursed in one, I must ask you, what shall I do? what 
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